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National Conference 


On Adult Education 


This issue constitutes the report of the Conference held in Montreal, 


June 2-6, 1952. 


the program and are here recorded, necessarily in condensed form. 


Speeches, reports, panel discussions, work groups, made up 


It is 


the hope that this form of report will not only be useful to those who 


attended the Conference but will also be of interest to all our readers. 


In conjunction with the Conference were held annual meetings of the 


National Farm Radio Forum, The Canadian Citizenship Council and the 


Film 


in Institutions 


Canadian Institute, and a 


are, or will be, available. 


TORY AWARD 

The Henry Marshall Tory Award 
for distinguished service in the field 
of adult education went this year to 
Public 
\ffairs. In making the Award on be- 
half of the 


which he 


the Canadian Institute on 


Award Committee. of 
is chairman. Dr. Gordon 


Shrum of the University of British 
Columbia said: 

“For twenty-one years this Institute 
has been giving Canadians an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and study some of 
the more important and serious na- 
tional and international problems. 
During these years Canada has ma- 
tured and grown into a powerful and 


fre- 


quently heard in international affairs. 


united nation whose voice is 
In these years. too. Canadians have 
grown in stature and prestige and 
have undertaken an increasingly im- 
portant role in world affairs. 

“The Institute, familiarly known as 
the Couchiching has 
part to this 


growth. Not only has it brought out- 


Conference. 


contributed no small 


one-day 


(Sanitoria, Reformatories. etc.). 


{dult 


Separate reports of these 


conference on Education 


standing world leaders to a Canadian 
platform, but each year it has brought 
attention to important Canadian 
issues which might otherwise have 
been neglected. = 

“In this Award 


has chosen to recognize the impor- 


your committee 


tance of free and open consideration 
of public issues.” 





COVER PICTURE shows Dr. Shrum pre- 
senting token award to Dr. Murray 
Ross, present secretary of the Institute. 
With him is R. E. G. Davis, former 
secretary, whom Dr. Ross referred to 
as “the originator of the Institute.” 











ELECTED 

The new president of the CAAE. 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Council, is Dr. R. C. Wallace, prin- 
cipal-emeritus of Queen’s University. 
formerly president of the University 
of Alberta. Other officers are: vice- 
presidents, Gordon Cushing, Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, F. W. Walsh. Dr. J. E. Rob- 
bins; secretary, J. H. Sword; 


surer,W. R. Carroll. 


trea- 











In Your Opinion 








Conference Comments .. . 


... from Pacifie 


rE 


opportunity to 


offered us the 
hear and 
speak to many persons who until then 


Conference 
meet, 


we had known only by name and 
position. This meant a great deal 
as it allows us to feel more at ease 
when corresponding with these people 
and in understanding the work they 
are doing and the problems they are 
encountering. 

It was very gratifying indeed to 
be in the midst of so many people 
of common interests, and it made us 
feel a litthe humble when speaking 
to adult 


in the field for many years. 


educators who have been 

As newcomers to the field of adult 
education we had hoped to have more 
questions answered and guidance in 
methods of educating adults. At the 
CAAE Conference specific problems 
were discussed time and time again, 
but very few, if any, concrete answers 
We are looking to the older, 
more experienced adult educators to 


evolved. 


give us a helping hand, not by gen- 
eralization and abstractions but by 
specific, explicit and practical guid- 
ance. If we turn to this 
group, to whom can we turn? Do 


cannot 


not misunderstand us, we do not ex- 


pect an elaborate blueprint to assist 
us, but we would like to have some 
simple guide based on the experience 
of years. 

We do not want to ride the bush 
trail which confronted these pioneers 
in adult education, and which was 
so successfully negotiated. We want 
help in by-passing this bush trail and 
getting onto the highroad leading to 
a widening field of effective adult 
education. 

Although many of those attending 
the CAAE Conference have wrestled 
successfully with adult education 
problems for many years, we found 
that most of them retain fresh minds; 
this offered us the opportunity to 
put forth a few of our own ideas 
confident that they would be received 
with genuine interest. This helped 
to make us feel at home in the Con- 
ference. 


It took a conference to show us 
that our problems are common to 
and that we many 
cases, provide solutions for other 
people’s troubles in exchange for 
assistance they can give us for ours. 


others can, in 


British Columbia. 














...to Atlantic 


1 thought the Conference as a 
whole was a decided success and I 
have had enough experience to know 
what careful behind-the-scenes plan- 
ning must have been necessary. It 
was an especially rewarding experi- 
ence for me and I’m looking forward 
to making a more active contribution 
next time. 

Alberta. 

It was full of stimulation and in- 
terest. We must keep these National 
Conferences. They bring together 
those working in the field in a great 
variety of ways. We do not ever 
want to get adult education set in a 
stereotyped groove as much of our 
formal education has become. These 
conferences are not training centers; 
that is a provincial responsibility. 
Techniques must not become an end 
in themselves. 

This is fundamentally a confer- 
ence. We confer and we do not 
necessarily pass resolutions or plan 
action programs. I want to learn 
and find out what others are doing. 

Saskatchewan. 

Matters of vital importance to the 
health of the CAAE were neither 
elaborated nor discussed. No oppor- 
tunity was provided for discussion 
of policy and I was left with the im- 
pression that the Conference was an 
information-sharing session rather 
than in any sense a planning or work 
conference. This, I think, is unfor- 
tunate. 

Saskatchewan. 

A very worthwhile experience: 
(a) topics were informative and 
timely; (b) contact with others in 
educational field was stimulating and 
useful for future work. 





Agenda was heavy; meetings of 
special groups permitted the oppor- 
tunity for more informal discussion 
but left little time to meet represen- 
tatives in other groups. Variety and 
the crowded agenda gave a sense of 
frustration in that choosing one 
group you missed out on several other 
good discussions. 


good 
ideas and feel 1 took away quite a 


lot from this conference. 


On the whole I received many 


Manitoba. 
You have every reason to feel 
elated over the Conference. It was 
a stellar effort all around. 
Manitoba. 
It seemed to me that it might have 
been better to cut reports, etc., to 
a minimum. To get at problems in 
adult education was the main pur- 
pose of the conference so more time 
should have been given over to this. 
A couple of panel discussions and 
reports would have been sufficient 
for giving information. 
Quebec. 
The physical arrangements for the 
Conference were excellent. It was 
indeed well organized, the accom- 
modations for meetings, meals, etc., 
very conveniently arranged, but the 
agenda was altogether too crowded. 
There should have been more free 
time or more social activities planned. 
Anybody knows that you learn more 
outside conference sessions talking 
with people, than inside listening to 
one or two persons. Also I do wish 
there had been more time to consider 
the difficulties of the Association 
itself. 
Prince Edward Island. 





“A Kind of Partnership” 


Report of the Director 


by J. 


x ST an hour or so before he was 
to leave on his return journey to 
Austria, Hans Zyla was trying to 
find words to describe what he had 
He had come here 
fellow to adult 
have vivid im- 


found in Canada. 


as a UNESCO study 


education. “I many 
pressions of your work”, he said, 
“but the one that is strongest is that 
you seem to be making a kind of 
partnership here, a special and big 
kind of partnership.” 

It is quite possible that our visitor 
has been more perceptive than those 
the central 
idea underlying the Canadian Asso- 
Adult Education. It is true 
that “a kind of partnership” is in the 


of us close to it. about 


ciation for 
making. In its activities and com- 
mittees, private citizens and organiza- 
tions associate themselves with their 
in certain tasks of edu- 
Its National 
Council has members from ten prov- 


government 
cation and citizenship. 


inces, from the farm. the trade union. 
The Joint Plan- 
ning Commission is a gigantic limited 


the business office. 


partnership, an instrument by which 
nearly a hundred organizations carry 
on certain common activities together. 
But the strengths and the weaknesses 


of the Cc \ AE 


failures 


our achievements and 


our have resulted because 
we have relied upon and trusted asso- 
ciated organizations. Often the re- 
sult all: 


sometimes we have let down our part- 


has been advantageous to 


ners or have been let down by them. 


Roby Kidd 


This concept of the CAAE as a 
partnership, in fact and in the 
making, working with many organiza- 
tions and interests towards a goal of 
responsible citizenship, is an essential 
key to an understanding of this re- 
port. 

No short statement by me can bring 
you the facts or color of all that has 
happened during the past year. The 
whole Conference can be seen as a 
presentation of Canadian adult edu- 
cation more adequate than any state- 


ment of mine. 


Perhaps you have 
noted that more than fifty different 


persons from nearly as many organ- 
izations, are giving special leader- 
ship to this conference. This points 
up dramatically the complexity and 
variety of our work and relationships. 
What we have been dealing with 
transcends any single organization. 


What Partnership Means 

The key fact here is that the CAAE 
is made up of people from all parts 
of Canada, representing nearly every 
interest. Adult education is a “peo- 
ple’s movement” in the sense that all 
kinds of people are encouraged to 
participate. Housewives and farm- 
ers, union leaders. artists and busi- 
ness men are found on our National 
Council and committees. Represen- 
tatives of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture and the Labor Con- 
gresses meet together regularly in the 
Joint Planning Commission. We must 

















be careful of exaggeration, but should 
note that the CAAE had made a be- 
ginning in throwing at least a slender 
footbridge over the eulfs that tend to 


separate and isolate great bodies of 
Canadians. 
But an organization like ours has 


bounds and limitations which we 


its 
nature cannot be the radical agency 
ol 
might prefer. 


must recognize. It is not and by 


social action which some of you 
Nor 


search agency only 


can it be a re- 
simply observing 
and reporting facts. Our work can- 
not be done in splendid isolation: 
we must stay close to where groups 
are living and working. The CAAE 
the of. 


but cannot be the mouthpiece of. the 


is concerned about welfare 
farmer. the union member. the house- 
wife. the business man. 

This is not always appreciated o1 
understood. You may remember that 
one of Dr. Corbett’s favorite texts is. 
“Woe 
speak well of you.” Now we have had 
but 


that particular brand. 


unto vou when all men shall 


not much of 
Our 


This vear we have 


our share of woe. 
friends 
have seen to that. 


been subjected to criticism in pretty 








Dr. Kidd (right) discusses 
Conference details with Dr. 
Ernest Stabler, chairman of 
the Montreal committee in 
charge of Conference ar- 
rangements. 


We 


have been castigated on many counts, 


pass and all parts of Canada. 


from the ads we have accepted in 
Foop FOR THOUGHT up to policy de- 
cisions of the Executive Committee. 
Some friends have been quick to say 
that when complaints are heard from 
all sides. this is proof that one’s job 
is being well done. Of course this 


isn t necessarily so at all. It may be 
that all that we have done has been 
shockingly inept. in which case uni- 
versal censure is fair and deserved. 
But the one thing that is true about 
our situation is that we may as well 
vet used to criticism. for we are quite 
likely to meet it again. In this par- 
ticular age even those who hide away 
from human affairs are not entirely 
free from censure. Those who are 
with the bread-and-butter 
questions affecting the daily lives of 


Canadian 


dealing 


people cannot expect to 
enjoy complete immunity because of 
vood intentions. 

In his address one year ago Dr. 
Corbett reminded us that “as long as 
we deal in debatable questions there 
will always be some people who will 
object even to our detachment. There 


equal doses from all parts of the com- — will alwavs be those who believe that 


~ 
2) 





we should be active propagandists for 
one point of view or another.” From 
beginning. the CAAE has 
believed and stood for fairness in the 


the very 


presentation of facts and ideas on 
1 am sure that we 
this 


exacting standard. although we have 


public questions. 


have not always lived up to 
had a great deal of praise as well as 
criticism. We need your help in main- 
taining high standards. When we err 
we deserve also 


your criticism: we 


deserve your understanding and 


support. 


Another characteristic of the CAAE 
is that much of its work is auxiliary 
rather than direct. It assists others 
to provide educational opportunities. 
This often 
Friends who want to help us with 
publicity often chide us about this. 
“Its all very well.” they say, “that 


has been questioned. 


you assist other organizations to do 
a better job. This is laudable. But it 
doesn't make a good newspaper story. 
Why don’t you put on classes for the 
immigrant, or the farmer, or the maid 
on her day off? We can't write about 
what you are doing now. It’s much 
too remote.” 


This is a very real problem for us. 
How can and 
should we perform? How can we best 


much direct service 
assist the departments of education. 
the universities and the voluntary or- 
ganizations ? 
work interfere 
effectiveness of others? 


At what point does our 
begin to with the 


International Responsibilities 

For better or worse Canada now 
has heavy commitments outside her 
borders. This general condition also 
affects For ex- 
ample, during the past year we were 
responsible for the whole or part of 


your Association. 


a study tour of visitors from Colom- 
bia, Austria, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
India, Pakistan, Iran, Africa, Japan, 
Jamaica, New Zealand and England. 
These Canada-LNnesco fellows 
had here to 
study some aspect of Canadian adult 
You have all heard about 
the study of Farm Forum which is 
being conducted on behalf of UNEsco. 
Your director has been consulted by 
the Fund for Adult Education in the 
United States and has recently been 
invited to consult with the National 
Institute of Adult Education in Britain 
and the adult education staff of 
Unesco. Mrs. Clark been in 
Washington assisting with the organ- 
ization of the Council of Organiza- 
tions of the Adult Education 
tion of the United States. 
correspondence regularly 


were 


and others who come 


education. 


has 


\ssocia- 
We are in 
with 
leagues in more than thirty countries, 
exchanging 


col- 
reports and informing 
them of developments in Canada. Our 
assistance has been asked in setting 
up a training school in Jamaica. We 
have also been asked if it would be 
possible to establish training in fun- 
damental education for British Colo- 
nial administrative staff, 


Perhaps you may feel that your 
staff are spending too much time on 


these affairs, instead of practical 
down-to-earth matters in Canada. And 
you may be right. But some of us 
have the feeling that what happens in 
Africa and Asia this year will have 
as drastic an effect on our lives. or 
the lives of our children. as almost 
anything 
home. 


that is going on here at 


It is fair to say, however, that if 
we are to do anything like a satis- 
factory job in this field of work we 
will need greater resources. 





What About the Future? 


Here we need your help. What do 


you want your Association to be- 
come? Is it the kind of organization 
that we Should it 
begin to engage in more program or 
offer additional 
Should it try to 


numbers of 


need in Canada? 


direct services / 
enroll substantial 
members from all over 
Canada?’ How can it become a truly 
national organization? Your Execu- 
tive Committee is particularly inter- 
ested in this last question. The typi- 
cal member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CAAE is a resident of 
Toronto: he grew up in Manitoba or 
\lberta and his parents came from 
the Maritime provinces. How do we 
secure greater participation in the 
CAAE from all parts of Canada? 
Would regional councils help? Would 
the holding of regional conferences 
help? We would like to know what 
you think. 

There are hard tasks ahead of us. 
even if we are blessed enough to 


escape war. Canada has made extra- 


ordinary progress in the past decade. 
All over the world it has been called 


the most promising nation on earth. 
But are we going to do any more than 
promise? Father Coady has told us 
that even a stupid people would make 
some kind of a success out of a coun- 
try as wealthy as ours. Anything less 
than greatness will be a disgrace, he 
feels. Yet a people great in imagina- 
tion and spirit does not happen by 
chance. There is nothing inevitable 
about character or intelligence. Have 
we enough of it in Canada? Here we 
are. a well-fed and wealthy nation in 
a world where men lie starving every 
day. Are we going to share our coun- 
try with them or are we going to 
dam up immigration? Can we muster 


enough wisdom and morality to make 


constructive use of this new power 


of ours? 

For whether we like it or not. de- 
serving or not. ready or not, we are 
the new aristocracy. It is a disturbing 
thought. 


Two men have taught us something 
about aristocracy. One, and this may 
surprise you, was Peter MacArthur. 


The most pressing need of the world 
is a new aristocracy in which the highest 


place will be accorded to those who 


inherit the spirit of great men rather 


than those who inherit their blood. 


M. Forster whose 
recent book Two Cheers for Democ- 


A second is E. 


racy is beginning to get around. 


I believe in aristocracy if that is the 
right word and a democrat may use it. 
Not an aristocracy of power, based upon 
rank and influence, but an aristocracy 
of the sensitive, the considerate and the 
plucky. Its members are found in all 
nations and classes, and all through the 
ages, and there is a secret understanding 


They 


true human tradition, the one permanent 


when they meet. represent the 
victory of our queer race over cruelty 


and chaos. Thousands of them perish 


in obscurity; a few are great names. 
They are sensitive for others as well as 


for themselves; considerate 


they are 
without being fussy; their pluck is not 
swankiness but the power to endure 


With this 
of person knocking about and constantly 


and 
they can take a joke. type 
crossing one’s path if one has eyes to 
see or hands to feel, the experiment of 
dismissed as a 


earthly life cannot be 


failure.” 

Several times this week I have had 
the feeling that we have the makings 
of such an aristocracy right here. 





Valedictory 


Address of the President 


by James Muir 


HAVE enjoyed my 
with the CAAE, 


the Executive and 


association 
members of 
Staff. Who- 
ever else achieved anything in the 
way of adult education during these 
two vears. | must say mine has been 
considerably broadened! 

| became president. as you know, 
at the solicitation of my 


many vears. Dr. Corbett. 


The first thing | learned was that 
the CAAE had no money—it was, in 
fact. thousands of dollars in debt. No 
organization. however evangelical it 
may be. can work efliciently under a 


burden of debt or in a_ poverty- 
stricken atmosphere. So | set myself 
the task of raising enough io meet 
that current years needs and to pay 
off the indebtedness. | am happy to 
sav that the effort was successful. At 
the same time. the information given 


the business executives to whom | 
wrote and spoke has been. | believe. 
of lasting worth to the CAAI 
gaining supporters not for one yeat 
only but for future years. . 
Another lack | found in the Asso- 


cietion was that of public 


through 


informa- 
met in those 
davs knew anvthing about the CAAE. 


its objec tives or its achievements. 


tion. Few persons you 


| believe in good public relations. 
| believe public knowledge and ae 
ceptance are necessary to the sue- 
cess of any organization. whether it 


be the CAAE or The Bank. 


And so [ instituted a campaign de- 


Roval 


friend of 


signed to leave no doubt in the minds 
of business leaders. community, social 
work, educational. labor and church 
leaders. of the importance in Cana- 
dian life of the CAAE. 

The booklet. Questions and An- 
{dult Education in Can- 
We 


were 


swers about 
ada, was 
LOO.000 

tributed from end to end of Canada. 


prepared. printed 


copies. which dis- 
In addition. there were items in the 
newspapers. though not as many as 
there might have been. 

| wish to emphasize most earnestly 
that it is not sufficient to make adult 
education available: we need to tell 
people that it is available. and per- 
haps sell them the idea that it is for 
ihem. 

Probably the roughest spots 1 en- 
with the 
forums. There seemed to be a feeling 
that these 
subversive. if 


countered were associated 


general in the community 
forums were somehow 
not actually “red”. | believed no such 
thing. but. in conducting an associa- 
tion which depends upon the public 
for its support. it is not enough to be 
sure. oneself. of its integrity: we 


make i 


| proposed. therefore. that the base 


must 
evident. 


ot Farm Radio Forum he broadened 
by adding representatives of business 
and education to the farm representa- 
tives to form an advisory committee. 


This was approved and | may say 


that the very act of setting up such a 


hoard silenced much criticism. 














New President’s Message 


It is my conviction that much of our 
real educational progress comes from 
our association with the informal and 
voluntary agencies which minister to 
our intellectual and _ spiritual interests. 
It is for that reason that I am happy to 


be 


ciation 


Asso- 
which 


associated with the Canadian 
for Adult Education, 


binds together these various agencies. I 


am 
the presidency. 


elected to 
an indica- 


indeed to be 


I take it 


honoured 


as 


tion that I have not yet attained to full 


mental 
wav. 
along 


Dr 
of 


that I 
may 


but 
we 
road, 


stature, 
Together 
the 


am 
help 


on my 
others 
same 


. ROBERT C. WALLACE, new president 


the CAAE and past principal of 


Queen's University. 














However. eternal watchfulness is 


There were criticisms—well- 
founded. | 


of the vear, They caused me 


needed. 
believe-——around the turn 
a great 
deal of personal pain and | am afraid 
they upset. or al least tilted. the struc- 

had The 
seem the 
CAAE 
to 


mother such movements. and see them 


ture we been building. 
to have 
clothes 


them. It 


forums outgrown 


swaddling in’ which 


wrapped is splendid 
through their formative years. but we 
should not contemplate a perpetual 
vuardianship. 

Finally. let me say a 
about the CAAE generally. 


few words 

| should like to see a closer liaison 
between the CAAE and business or- 
vanizations and executives. There is 
no room in this country for a town 
and gown attitude. In my experience. 
business people are eager to support 
education which is devoted to spread- 
ing maturity among our adult people. 


9 


if allowances are made on each side 
for the different background of the 
other. much that would be good for 
Canada can be accomplished. Edu- 
cators need to take note of the fast 
pace of competitive business life. ac- 
custom themselves to the quick de- 
cisiveness of business executives who 
wish to see things getting done with- 
out enervating and time-wasting de- 
hate. 


demanded of business executives. who 


On the other hand, patience is 


need to realize that the deliberate pace 
halls 
quickly changed. 
It the 
\ssociation and 


in academic is not easily or 


both the 
that they 
work together. That was my motiva- 


in interests of 


Is 


business 


tion when | accepted the presidency : 
it is more than ever my conviction as 
1 relinquish the office. 

| wish the CAAE as a cultural and 
steadying force in our way of life. 
the best of success and prosperity 


and happiness in all years to come. 





What Should Be the 





Contribution 


of Adult Education .. . 


by Leslie Wismer 


Trades and Labour ( ongress 


was a time in the trade 


i hearse 


union movement when the 
bers of it 


mem- 
education as 

ills. That 
All the trials 


trade 


believed in 
a panacea for all thei 
time has now passed. 


and unionists 


tribulations of 
and their other 


trials and tribulations as well as their 


to become educated 


successes have proven quite conclu- 
that education of the 
member in itself is not a 
for all his ills. 
are still very interested in being edu- 
cated. They learn how io 
make the best possible use of the tool 


sively union 
panacea 


But union members 
want to 


provided by their organization. 


More and more people throughout 
this country are finding that an or- 
ganization is a necessity to our demo- 
cratic way of life. The trade unions 
provide an organization 
which working people 


just about all of us. 


through 
that includes 
most of 
us have to work to earn a living in 


since 


some 


way or another do two 


can 
things: first. improve their economic 
and social standards. get a fair share 
out of what is produced; and also 
do something which is even more 
important, and | think of tremendous 
importance to 


educationists. over- 


come the impotence of fragmentation. 

You the speech in 
Coriolanus—"“Get ye home. ye frag- 
When 


organization, 


remember 


ments!” people have no 


they are mere frag- 


ments. not people. With an organi- 


... to Labor? 


zation we begin to operate for our- 
selves in behalf of ourselves and be- 
come people in the true sense of that 
word. The organization has been 
tested and tried and it works. But 
new people coming into that organ- 
ization gain the new tool: they have 
to find out how to thei 
own organization 
is no good unless it has as its prime 
purpose the advancement of the posi- 
tion of its own membership. That 
is true of the CAAE and of all the 
component parts of the CAAE; it is 
true of the employers’ organizations, 


use it In 


interests, for an 


of the teachers’ organizations, of the 
trade union organizations. Unless 
they are selfish in that broad sense, 
they are doomed to failure before 
they start. 

What's the job of education then? 
The job of education inside the trade 
union movement is to get the mem- 
bership to make the best possible 
use of the organization which they 
have created. 
to try to into the minds 
and activities of the ordinary mem- 


The additional job is 
inculcate 


ber the desire to become a leader. to 
take responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and its membership and to make 
it effective in the the 
How can we do that? 
That’s the question we want to put 


interests of 
membership. 


up to you because we don’t know the 
We try. 


ceeded completely. We are not com- 


answer. We've never suc- 


LO 











(Left to right) Mr. Wismer, Mr. Pugsley and Mr. Shugg discuss the morning’s program with 
Stuart Tweedie of the University of Manitoba who chaired the symposium. 


peting with the educational institu- 
tions of this country. If we did what 
has been done in other countries to 
create labor colleges and trade union 


~ hools, we 


would simply have to 


denude_ the present educational in- 
stitutions of their people in order to 
staff the new 


labor institutions. So 


we say to you educationists, why 
dont you provide those facilities? 
Why do not the schools and the adult 
groups of this country try to incul- 
cate vito the minds of people the 
need for organization, the value of 
organization to the 


individual who 


belongs to an organization, regard- 


less of what organization that may 
he? 


If you believe in democracy, and 


I don’t mean that just as a linguistic 
term, but as a way of life. the only 
way you can preserve it is by having 
the people organized in organiza- 
tions of their own in which they 
have a selfish interest in maintaining 
that organization and their freedom 
That’s the only bulwark 
of democracy. 


inside it. 


My last point is that people inter- 
ested particularly in adult education 
should reassess what they are doing. 
My reason for saying that is the 
flood of 


material. 


great pamphlets, printed 
material, 
poorly prepared material, beautifully 
prepared material, cheap material, 
expensive material, words and words 
and words which flow 
over my desk with only one possible 


basket. Not 


interest on my 


mimeographed 


and words 


destination—the waste 
because of lack of 
part or on the part of any other man 
or woman in the same position, but 
because of sheer lack of physical 
time and capability to read it. That's 
a waste of time, a waste of money, 
a waste of effort and a lack of edu- 
cation. When you're thinking about 
material, you are 
about propaganda, think 
about the fellow who’s going to read 
it and try to make it useful to him. 
Forget about your own individual 
ideas of why you want to get it out. 
Think about whether or not he may 
have time to read it. In my 


program Ww hen 


thinking 


own 





personal experience inside the trade 
union movement, if you cut down the 
words, you the 


what you've got to say. 


increase interest in 
What we in the trade union move- 
ment want from adult education 


for you who know the job of adult 


1s 


by Orville Shugg 
Dairy Farmers of Canada 

The thing I would like to see com- 
ing up through farm organizations 
the up in 
his farm group and carry the people 
with 


Is 


person who can stand 


him. | attend meetings from 
coast to coast and I'm eternally listen- 
ing for the articulate idealist. You 
know. were a pretty dull lot in our 
organizations in Canada. not only in 
rural areas. but elsewhere. 
to that blend with the 
scenery little well. None of 
out. Where in the whole 


in Canada can you 


It seems 


me 


we in 


a too 
us stand 
farm movement 
find a person who can stand up on 
feet he There 


are a lot of sincere people, a lot of 


his and a standout? 
people who can sit in meetings and 


give good common sense. 


But where 
are the people who can lift the views 
of organizations their 
people to the broadet concept of 
organization work in Canada and the 
world? 


farm and 


They're just not there. 
Somewhere along the line our educa- 
tional systems. both formal and in- 
formal, are failing in the job of 
sparking those people tHat we need, 
not only in the local areas. but in the 
provincial areas, and in the national 
areas. 


In the past two years since I have 
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education to help our people, the 
people who have to earn a livelihood 
in the same essential way as you do, 
to make a better job of doing that, 
of living as Canadians and of using 
their own organizations in their own 
best interests. 


... to Agriculture? 


been on a job where | have urban 
public eve, it 
seems to me that | see a danger to 
agriculture and to of 
mendous size and importance. 

that purely 
simply upon misunderstanding. Now 
its true that practically everybody 


opinion under my 


Canada tre- 
And 
based and 


Is 


danger 


in Canada pays lip-service to the 
importance of in our 
over-all economy. but I’m coming to 
the that not 
urban people believe it. 
all of of 


relationships. 


agriculture 


conclusion too many 
This affects 
us. because group inter- 


Perhaps this danger is brought 


home to 


me because I work for a 


farm organization and because | 
have to do with food. After all. that’s 
the only thing that farm organiza- 
tions have to sell. for the welfare of 
their people. After the depression 
of 
pathy for rural people coming from 
urban areas. but that’s pretty largely 
We're back on the cheap food 
Now 


and 


you heard evidences some sym- 


gone. 
motif. cheap food at all costs. 
that’s 


dangerous a point of view as you 


about as unrealistic. as 


will meet in a day's trip by jet air- 
liner. There can be no cheap food 
in this country if urban income or 








world income is to be kept at a level 
where we can buy the products of 
the urbanites’ The urbanite 
doesn't know it and he doesn’t be- 
lieve it when you tell him, but it’s 
as simple and as important as that. 


labor. 


Now, what are the contributing 
factors? One of the things that 
contributes to this misunderstanding 
is the set of figures that comes out 
of Ottawa every now and again from 
National Finance pointing out that 
Canadian farm income is at an all 
What they fail to point 
out is that farm costs are also at an 
all time high. 


time high. 


Then the rumor fac- 
tory is at work. I use the commuters’ 
train between Toronto and Oakville 
every day and | hear conversations 
around me on the train. Such things 
as this, “Damn farmers, they don’t 
pay tax.” “Well, the 
farmers are having a pretty good 
y all drive Buicks.” “Look 
at agriculture, subsidized and inefh- 
cient.” 


any income 


time. they 


Now everyone who knows the facts 
knows that those are all misstatements 
of the facts, but they're given a great 


by P. T. R. Pugsley 


Junior Chamber of Commerce 


We 


are 


in Canada and the free world 
faced with organization 
problem: to organize ourselves to 


an 


compete with communism and at the 
same time try to develop adequate 
checks so that we will not lose that 
degree of freedom which we have 
already achieved. The prime respon- 
of of adult 
education as well as of agriculture 


sibility business and 
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deal of circulation by our big metro- 
politan press, half truths which can 
only be combatted by educationists 
and especially adult education. One 
of the greatest services that adult edu- 
cation can provide for agriculture is 
in the urban field, not in the rural 
field. There are plenty of things to 
be done in the rural field, the Lord 
knows, but this big, dangerous block 
of misunderstanding that’s develop- 
ing in this country can very well pull 
us all down. The farm income has 
already hit the slide and when we 
hit the slide, other people are not 
far behind. 

So when you program planners in 
the urban areas are planning your 
programs in the future, I wish you'd 
have in mind this job of urban adult 
education that needs to be done. 
Don’t take my word for it; look into 
it: and if you do look into it, I think 
you'll be as concerned as | am for the 
future of the relationships between 
these two great groups in the popula- 
tion and will up a program 
which will result in better under- 
standing between them. 


set 


... to Business? 


and the other freedom- 
loving groups in Canada is to organ- 
ize with the greatest possible speed 
a non-military as well as a military 
framework which will be capable of 
competing with the communists and 


other potential stealers of our present 


and_ labor 


freedom. To pay our taxes and then 
sit back and watch NATO and the 


Colombo Plan perform, is not enough. 








I'm not suggesting for a moment 
that nothing is being done, by the 
many fine organizations represented 
here today, to gird our non-military 
loins for economic, political and 
psychological battle, but I do sug- 
gest that we in business and that we 
in the field 


still mainly carrying on business as 


of adult education are 


usual and are not yet organized to 
do a really effective selling job for 
life. In 


the global view of the communists, 


our way of contrast with 
we tend to have a worm’s eye view 
concentrated on our little patch of 
the globe and on our own immediate 
activities. | would like to suggest 
that Canadian business and adult edu- 
cation in Canada are not as yet ade- 
quately organized to sell our way of 
life to those in our own country and 
in other countries who are not yet 
Communist by choice or pressure. 
Nor to those who are at present Com- 
munists or in other ways totalitarian 
outlook. 


young Filipino, when ad- 


in their In the words of a 
brilliant 
dressing a North American audience 


“You.” he 


the man in China, Japan and Europe 


recently. said. “have sold 


youl stoves and 


refrigerators, your 
but 


the fundamental 


your cars, have you sold him 


beliefs in freedom 
and democracy 7” 
that 


Canadian 


| agree with those who say 


our particular form of 
democracy cannot be transported to 
some other land. but surely we can do 
more than we are now doing to get 
Let's be 


answering 


our ideas across. honest 


this 


question: have we ever really tried 


with ourselves in 
to sell the idea of maximum freedom 
of opportunity for the individual to 


our own young people, let alone to 


those of other lands, with the same 
adequacy of funds and enthusiasm 
as we use to sell our more tangible 
products? To leave it solely to gov- 
ernment is in my mind most unwise. 
People in other lands have greater 
respect for Canada and Canadians 
and greater confidence in the future 
of Canada and Canadians than many 
of us have ourselves. 

In conclusion, | suggest that the 
major contribution adult education 
can make to business at the present 
time is to be 
better organizers and administrators. 
Business the other hand 
should recognize more fully their re- 
sponsibility to adult education, par- 
ticularly in the field of providing 
organization facilities and_ finance. 
We pay our sales managers who are 


to aid business men 


men on 


selling produce vastly more than we 
pay our sales managers who are sell- 
ing our way of life. That to my 
mind is a fallacy. | am heartily in 
favor of all steps taken by all people 
in the educational field to see that 
they get a fair and more adequate 
share of whatever wealth Canada is 
able to produce. 

I sincerely believe that our Cana- 
dian way of life will not survive un- 
less we Canadians recognize that we 
who live in a relatively free land 
are in distinct danger of becoming 
slaves before our own lives have 
run their course, and organize now 
Canada, | believe, 
can be the leading country of the 
20th century if we. everyone of us. 


to save ourselves. 


because we all have our responsibili- 
that 


properly organized and do our utmost 


ties in respect, get ourselves 
to serve our Community, our country 
and our world in whatever capacities 


we now operate. 
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Freedom 
and 
Responsibility 


by 


John G. Diefenbaker. M.P. 






b 


{ddress Delivered to the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Montreal, June 5. 1952 


THYHERE are some people who 
believe that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is man’s supreme good and 
purpose. To me, freedom is_ the 
true purpose of life. And freedom 
has to be examined from generation 
to generation. We have to examine 
it in the light of changed and 
changing world conditions—in the 
light of the war for the minds of men 
which is taking place in every part 
of the world. Socrates said, “The 
unexamined life is not worth living”. 
We can no longer take freedom for 
granted. It is our heritage, but it is 
necessary for us to renew that heri- 
tage and to pay the price of our in- 
heritance in every generation. 

You ask me why does the concept 
of freedom have to be reviewed? 
Have we lost our faith in freedom of 
speech, of the press and radio; in the 
dignity of the human _ personality ? 


The answer is not simple although 
our answer is in the negative. We 





are in a new world of mass propa- 
ganda: freedom is challenged within 
our own country and in all demo- 
cratic countries by the agents of trea- 
son who, by the use of freedom, en- 
deavor to undermine the freedom that 
protects them. Communism uses free- 
dom of speech to spread its propa- 
ganda of falsehood. 

We are living in an epoch of his- 
tory when, with freedom being chal- 
lenged everywhere, we must strength- 
en our faith in freedom. Many claim 
that we must change its concepts in 
the light of modern conditions. | 
believe that what is needed today is 
a crusade for freedom among free- 
dom-loving people for | hold firm to 
the belief that freedom. to be pre- 
served, must be practised, that it must 
be nurtured, and that only in its pre- 
servation can there be ultimate salva- 
tion for the free world. 

This brings me to the question of 
the part that individual responsibility 





must play in preservation and main- 
tenance of freedom. Dr. Cyril James, 
the Principal of McGill University, 
has stated, “A free man is as jealous 
of his responsibility as he is of his 
liberty”. That is a profound thought, 
and unless it is generally applied, 
freedom cannot be 


maintained, for 
when personal responsibility to pre- 


serve freedom ends, freedom always 
dies. 

It is strange but true that through- 
out the ages there have been many 
declarations of the rights of man, but 
nowhere is there a declaration of 
responsibilities. 

In order to understand the respon- 
sibilities a word should be said _ re- 
garding the rights. 
sence is the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple that the personality of man is 


Freedom in es- 


sacred, and from this principle flow 
the rights of freedom of religion. 
speech, thought, association. 
Practice based on this principle would 
assure that discrimination on grounds 


and 


of race or creed or color would be 
banished. Freedom denies that we 
should be told what to read or hear, 
or speak, or write, or think, except- 
ing insofar as the limitation of these 
rights is necessary to assure the same 
freedom for everyone else. Freedom 
does not consist in thinking what the 
majority believes or directs shall be 
thought. Freedom gives us the right 
to be wrong. and the right of each 
of us to come to our own conclusions 
according to the dictates of our con- 
sciences. Its limitation is not the 
right to be wrong, but the right to 
do wrong. It signifies tolerance: it 
assures government by discussion: by 
“faith in funda- 
mental human rights . . . in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human prin- 


men who believe in 


ciples, in the equal rights of men and 
women.” 

What are the limitations on free- 
dom? Freedom without responsibility 
is tyranny. The use and the benefits 
that flow from freedom of speech 
deny its abuse. In the exercise of that 
freedom there is an obligation to be 
loyal. and not to be libellous. and 
not to speak blasphemously. In a 
world challenged by Communism. 
must there be greater limitations than 
the traditional ones that | have men- 
tioned ? arrived at a 
stage in our international history 
where, in the exercise of the freedom 
of speech, we shall be denied the 
right to speak disloyally to the princi- 
ples of the United Nations or other 
international organizations to which 
we belong as a nation? Shall free- 


Have we now 


dom of speech be limited in that no 
one shall speak regarding the activi- 
ties of other members of our inter- 
national family in a slanderous man- 
ner? Has 
far as to 


internationalism gone so 
demand on the part of 
Canadian citizens loyalty or allegiance 
to international organizations and 
their component membership, to the 
same extent as to their own nation? 
These are questions that will have to 
be answered. The safety of the state 
must remain paramount, but at the 
same time we must realize the danger 
that state-restricted freedom of speech 
may lead to the unthinkable position 
that all must say the same thing. and 
all would have to think that which 
the majority thinks proper. 

Shall the state have the right to 
determine the thinking of educators 
and professors as did the legislature 
of Texas which last year voted 130 
to 1 to dismiss a professor because he 
had lectured on the subject of the 
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failure of private enterprise? Are we, 
in the pursuit of freedom, to interfere 
with the freedom of thought of the 
individual, or are we to realize that 
the lessons of history show that the 
thought cannot be destroyed with a 
gun? 

| believe that freedom can only 
exist when there is freedom of mind, 
and that freedom can withstand 
wrong and evil only so long as it 
recognizes the right of each human 
being to find truth for himself. The 
freedom to doubt, to enquire and to 
discuss is the only way that truth can 
be arrived at, but freedom does not 
mean the right to speak disloyally, 
the right to undermine the state from 
within or without. The court is still 
the bulwark of freedom and should 
remain so. The new challenge to the 
safety of the state in the form of in- 
sidious operations by those who 
would undermine the state from with- 
in. cannot be met by outlawry in my 
opinion, but believing in freedom as 
| do, I think the time has come for 
a reconsideration of the laws of sedi- 
tion and of treason to meet the 
changing conditions that the Krem- 
lin has brought about. 

Another question of concern to 
Canadian people is whether or not 
what we shall hear over the radio 
shall be censored by the officials of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. I think Canadians have a right 
to have all sides of an argument pre- 
sented to them, but always with de- 
cency, discretion, and regard to the 
sensibilities of the people. I am un- 
alterably opposed to a censorship that 
would place any person in a position 
to decide for me what I shall see or 
hear. To hold otherwise is to believe 
that freedom has been finalized, and 
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truth has been established above chal- 
lenge. There can be no freedom if it 
is made dependent upon the thinking 
of the majority, for then freedom is 
a variable, dependent upon the ty- 
ranny of the majority. If democracy 
is to survive, freedom must be un- 
limited, save by the need of pre- 
serving the freedom of all others and 
maintaining the safety of the state. 


What should be done to discharge 
our responsibilities for the preserva- 
tion of freedom? Believing that there 
are certain imprescriptible rights of 
man, and that the state is neither 
divine nor transcendent and that free- 
dom functions best with a minimum 
of state interference, I believe 


(1) That there should be a Bill of 
Rights for Canadians to protect per- 
sonal freedoms from the tyranny of 
the majority and to assure the right 
of every Canadian to an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, when, 
and if, the fundamental freedoms of 
the individual are invaded or in- 
fringed. 

(2) That there should be a Com- 
mittee of Parliament to act as a 
watchdog and report to Parliament 
any invasions of fundamental rights. 


(3) That, in order to ensure that 
the Bill of Rights would be constitu- 
tionally within the competence of 
Parliament, there should be a 
submission to the Supreme Court of 
Canada of a draft Bill or Declaration 
of Freedoms. 


(4) That the International Decla- 
ration of Human Rights which was 
accepted by the United Nations 
should be placed before Parliament 
for ratification and acceptance. Three 
years have gone by since it was ac- 
cepted bythe United Nations but as 


vet Canada has not acted. The excuse 
that it might not be constitutionally 
within the competence of Parliament 
does not take into consideration the 
fact that the declaration is not bind- 
ing legally the nations, but 
merely a blue print for freedom. 
That the Canada 
should be placed in the same position 
in which an Englishman is, in rela- 
tionship to the Crown. In Great 
Britain. the Englishman may sue the 


on Is 


(5) citizen in 


Crown on terms of equality, excepting 
in actions arising out of the armed 
forces or in connection with the oper- 
ation of the post office. In Canada 
Canadians enjoy a lesser degree of 
citizenship in that they have no right 
of action excepting for negligence, 
expropriation, or in connection with 
Crown corporations. 

But laws of themselves will avail 
nothing. Behind advance for 
there be public 
opinion; there must be good citizen- 
ship: there must be vigilance and 


vigor. 


every 


freedom must 


The Canadian Association of Adult 


Education and 


has made a 
to Canadian 
fostered 


freedom 


great 
contribution 


abiding 


citizenship. has educa- 
It made 
body's business. There is much yet 
to be If Canadians had a 
greater knowledge of their history. 
and the need of tolerance as proven 


by 


tion. has 


every- 


done. 


history. all would realize to a 
greater extent the meaning of our 
citizenship. Your organization has 
made Canadian citizenship richer and 


better by encouraging the develop- 


of 
| 
have always been’ an advocate of 
The United States 
had an example of this a few years 


of Canadian _ literature. 


drama. of art. and of education. 


ment 


visual learning. 


, 
» 


when it launched a movement 
for a Freedom Train. It cost $1,350,- 
000 to launch it. Its monetary return 
was $1,000,000. Its return in the 
dividend of citizenship was beyond 
evaluation in monetary terms. It de- 
picted the history of United States. 
It gave Americans for the first time 
in all parts of the United States the 
opportunity to look upon the great 
charters of freedom. 


ag 
ago 


It made freedom 
and its possession a living and per- 
sonal thing. 

A Freedom Train in Canada would 
forcibly cause Canadians to realize 
that citizenship means continued pub- 
lic service, not casual or sporadic 
effort. It would give us pride in the 
varied origins of our peoples and in 
our country. We would realize that 
only in tolerance can there be unity. 
It would show that the great 
vances in our history made 
when men dared and did and died 
when freedom was challenged. It 
would make Canadians more reliant 
on personal endeavor than reliant on 
the state. It would teach Canadians 
of the contribution made by all re- 
ligious faiths to the building of our 
country. It would assure us that insti- 
tutions of themselves will not preserve 
democracy, that only ourselves and 
each one of us can preserve it and 
that the greatness 
measured in men. 


ad- 
were 


of a nation is 
Freedom will be maintained if free 
men practise their citizenship. The 
foundations of freedom are being 
tested today. but I am not down- 
hearted. | believe that the moral and 
intellectual foundations in the temple 
of freedom are becoming stronger. 
even though changes are taking place 
in its architecture in the changing 
conditions in the modern world. 








The First Year of the 
Fund for Adult Edueation 


by Robert J. Blakely 


Central Regional Representative 


HERE’S a good deal of nonsense 

talked about partnership between 
the United States and Canada. There 
exists, of course, a considerable body 
of ignorance glossed over by the 
assumption of familiarity. All too 
often there is gaucherie and impert- 
inence on the part of many Ameri- 
cans and uncritical defensiveness on 
the part of Canadians. But we do 
have a partnership at least in the 
sense that, willy-nilly, we're in the 
same boat. We have a partnership 
also in that an increasing number of 
thoughtful and sensitive people in 


both countries are aware of the para- 


mount importance of working to- 
gether as a basis for understanding. 

The Fund for Adult Education has 
already expressed its respect for what 
you're doing in Canada in adult edu- 
cation. We know that we have much 
to from 
your 


learn you. We appreciate 


interest in what the Fund for 
Adult Education is doing as exempli- 
fied by your invitation, first to Mr. 
Fletcher, who is regretful that he 
cannot be here, and then to me, to 
speak on your program. | am going 
to 
make a factual report on the assump- 
tion that you know only a little more 
about what 


to take the opportunity mainly 


were doing than do 
people in the United States. 
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The Ford Foundation is a tax- 
exempt foundation whose purpose is 
the promotion of human welfare. 
About two years ago, the trustees of 
the Ford Foundation appointed a 
study committee to try to block out 
what are the areas of greatest human 
need. 

The Report of this Study Com- 
mittee to the Trustees of the Ford 
Foundation blocked out as the five 
areas of greatest human need these: 
peace, democracy, economics, educa- 
tion, and the study of man. They're 
not quite of the same of 


Is 


order, 
course. Number four, education, 
a means to the promotion of the ends 
of at least the first three—peace, de- 
mocracy and sound economics. The 
Ford Foundation has up two 


funds in the field of education; they 


set 


are subsidiary corporations legally 
independent. The first is the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
dealing with the field of formal learn- 
ing from kindergarten up through 
graduate work. is the 
Fund for Adult Education, which has 
as its province the adult from the 
It has 


The second 


end of formal schooling on. 

been operating one year. 
The Fund for Adult Education is 

emphasizing what we call “liberal 


education” for adults. which means 





emphasis on the education which has 
as its purpose the improvement of 
the individual, as an end in himself, 
and as a citizen in the kind of society 
which respects the individual as an 
end in himself. This kind of educa- 
tion used to have meaning for a 
select class. We have not yet worked 
out its meaning for a society based 
on virtual universal suffrage. We're 
emphasizing this in contrast to voca- 
tional, or avocational, or remedial 
education, as such, for two reasons. 
In the first place, liberal adult edu- 
cation has been neglected in the 
United States, and in the second 
place, liberal adult education is basic 
because, if we don’t have a higher 
level of performance by our citizens, 
we will not continue to have the kind 
of society in which other kinds of 
education can be pursued by adults. 
In emphasizing liberal adult edu- 
cation, during this first year, the 
Fund for Adult Education has con- 
centrated on four matters of subject 
area: first, world affairs; 
political affairs; third, 
affairs; and fourth, the humanities. 
Our program can also be classified 


second, 
economic 


into five categories and the first, 
studies, | must dismiss with no more 


than a mention. The main operating 


categories or activities remain four, 
of which the first is mass media, with 
emphasis on television and radio. 
The Fund for Adult Education has 
been administeripg the television and 
radio workshop which has as its pur- 
pose the creation of programs which 
are educational and yet sufficiently 
attractive to get commercial sponsor- 
ship. When the program is sold, 
the money comes back into the re- 
volving fund to create more. One of 





the activities of this television and 
radio workshop has been The People 
Act program over CBS. The tele- 
vision and radio workshop has de- 
veloped a number of television pro- 
grams which are being taken over 
by commercial sponsorship. In edu- 
cational television and radio we have 
done so far the following things: 
under television, we have given a 
grant to the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television which had, and 
still has, the job of helping educa- 
tional institutions to explore whether 
they want to get 
television. 


educational 
Commissioner Walker of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion gives a great deal of credit to 
this Joint Committee in the decision 
of the FCC to set aside two hundred 
and forty-two channels for educa- 


into 


ional television. Another grant was to 
the American Council on Education 
institute at Penn State 
where the top executives of the in- 


to have an 


stitutions most likely to enter educa- 
tional television could see exactly 
We have made a 
grant to the only television station in 
the United States owned and operated 
by an educational institution which 
is WOITV at Ames, 


perimental work. 


what’s involved. 


lowa. for ex- 

In educational radio we've made a 
grant to Lowell Institute at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which is the 
educational 
institutions there. Were helping 
KPFA of Berkeley, California, in an 
experiment to see whether a radio 
station can exist on the contributions 


focus of a number of 


of its listeners without any adver- 


tising. We have given a sizeable 
grant to the National Association of 


Educational Broadcasters so that they 




















——— 


can prepare three series of programs 
on tape for what is called the NAEB 
Network, a network which is tied to- 
gether by tapes rather than by a wire. 


The second category of our oper- 
ating program is study and discus- 
sion. We emphasize this heavily be- 
cause we believe that the educational 
process itself begins when the indi- 
vidual is reached and for most people 
is carried on best through a com- 
individual study and 
group discussion. Some of our series 
of programs, which I will call Aids 
to Discussion, could just as easily 


bination of 


media, 
for example, Glen Burch’s program 


have been put under mass 
of experimental discussion films in 
which you see whether films can be 
used in a series, whether around each 
film can be built properties of essays, 
guides to the group leader, discus- 
sion questions, posters, charts, maps, 


etc. There have been two series of 
these. We have made three grants 


to the Adult Education Association 
of the United States, all in one way 
or another to be considered aids to 
study and discussion programs. The 
first is to the new AEA publication, 


{dult Leadership. 
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Mr. Blakely (right — note 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT in 
hand) makes comments to 
Glen Burch, director of the 
Experimental Discussion Pro- 
ject of the Fund for Adult 
Education, who also at- 
tended the Conference. 


Another grant in this category is 
to the Film Council of America, to 
do two things chiefly: to advance 
the organization of local film coun- 
cils or their equivalents and to ad- 
vance the use by national organiza- 
tions of films in their educational 
programs. And we have made a 
grant to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of the United States for the 
advancement of the organization of 
self-supporting world 
affairs similar to the one in Cleve- 
land. I hope you see in some of 
these criss-crossings of relationships. 
I'm not going to take time to spell 
them out but the program has at 
least in intention a good deal of inter- 
coherence. Other aids to discussion 
are three films specifically on that 
topic: first, the role of discussion in 
free society; second, how to organ- 
ize a discussion group; and third, 
how to lead a discussion. 


councils on 


The study and discussion programs 
which we're supporting, can be 
divided into two groups, one for 
general audiences and the other for 
special audiences. Under general 
audiences, we have been giving grants 
to the Great Books Foundation; to 





the American Foundation for Poli- 


tical Education, which is similar to 
the Great Books Foundation except 


that it focuses on readings and dis- 
cussion in matters of foreign policy 
and world affairs; to the American 
Library Association for a program 
of study and discussion on our Am- 
erican heritage; to a committee of 
the American Association of Evening 
Colleges for the study of liberal edu- 
cation for adults in that context. 
Those are the main study and dis- 
cussion programs for general audi- 
ences. We have some for special 
audiences. I wish there was time 
to raise the question of whether, 
when you're trying to promote liberal 
adult education, you should have pro- 
grams aimed at special audiences. 
We have decided that when you do, 
the program should emphasize the 
things that people have in common. 
We have made two grants in the field 
of labor: one to the American Labor 
Education institutes in 
the study of world affairs and another 


Service for 


to the Inter-University Labor Edu- 
cation Committee which is made up 
good 
extension programs for labor plus 


of eight universities that have 


eight official representatives of Am- 
erican labor, four from the ClO and 
four from the AF of L. In the field 
of business weve made two grants 
to the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment: one for teacher-training 
workshops in the summer, trying to 
raise the level of economic teaching 
in American public schools. and a 
second to about eight or nine state 
committees made up of business, 
labor, farmers and academic people 
to study and discuss the programs 
of those particular states. 





The third category of activities is 
coordination and stimulation. The 
Fund for Adult Education is very 
respectful of the role of the com- 
munity in adult education—the com- 
munity as the intermediate focus of 
the individual and of the group on 
the one hand, and of national pro- 
grams—mass media, national organi- 


zations, and so on—on the other. 


In our test cities program, we are 
experimenting in twelve middle-sized 
cities in patterns of coordination and 
stimulation. Under small grants which 
are reduced each year, we are sub- 
sidizing the organization of councils 
and the employment of a director 
who will serve as the coordinator and 
We 
are aware that there is a problem 
in the rural and semi-rural areas and 
in the large cities, but we are putting 
that off for a while. 


stimulator for these programs. 


I referred a little while ago to The 
People Act program which is admin- 
istered by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. 
mittee made up of eminent educators 
who know rural areas and community 
situations. We have a referral center 
at State College, Pennsylvania. We 
arouse many questions through this 
program. The problem was, what to 
do with these questions. Do you 
ignore them and frustrate the interest 
that you've started? Do you jump 
into an ocean which you can’t swim 
across? We're starting cautiously 
in building up a list of resources to 
which we can refer questions and in 
this center may be the germ of a 
rather extensive program of 
munity development. 


It's sponsored by a com- 


com- 


I come to the fourth category of 
our operating programs, leadership 





training. Now, of course, leadership 
has been implicit in many 
of the programs which | have men- 
tioned. 


training 


But we are also developing 
two specific programs for training at 
rather high levels. We call them 
interneships, scholarships and fellow- 
ships. The first program will be for 
training in the mass media. The 
second program will be training in 
general adult education and I hope 
here you see again how there are 
relationships of our program. If 
the field of educational television is 
opened up in the United States and in 
Canada, where are the people to take 
advantage of that opportunity? In 
the main they don’t exist. They'll 
have to be trained. And if you start 
many programs of community co- 
ordination and stimulation, or of 
working with national organizations, 
or of study and discussion, where 
are the people to take the jobs or to 
train the people to take the jobs? If, 
as we believe, we are at a period of 
great development in adult educa- 
tion, then leadership training becomes 
one of the most crucial needs, 

I’m going to end by just touching 


on what we have learned 


points will sound obvious. Perhaps 


five years from now a similar speech 


will touch some things that are not 
so obvious. We have learned that 
there is a great but vague hunger for 
self-improvement the American 
We learned that we 
don’t know how to reach more than 
a very small part and we don’t know 
anybody who does know how to reach 
the great mass of the people who have 
this kind of hunger, vague or more 
sharp. We know that there is a great 
lack of understanding of adult edu- 


in 
have 


people. 


and the 


2: 


e 


> 
.) 





| was impressed with a 
certain symbolism in Dr. 
Corbett’s question just now 
to the people in the back of 
the room. He asked, “Are 
you hearing me back there?” 
Of course people who can’t 
hear can’t say no and that’s 
the problem of adult educa- 
tion. We say, “Are we reach- 
ing you?” and we don’t hear 
any no’s and therefore we 
feel that we’re having some 
success. 

—R. J. Blakely 











cation; that the concept of education 
as a life-long experience has not been 
grasped by very many people and 
that the concept of life as a continual, 
educative situation is only dimly 
apprehended by relatively few. We 
have learned that perhaps the greatest 
scarcities are, first, in the field of 
leadership; secondly, in the form of 
appropriate programs; third, in the 
form of appropriate methods; and 
fourth, in the form of appropriate 
facilities. We are aware that there 
is upon us a great challenge for the 
discovery of the machinery for ad- 
vancing the adult education move- 
ment- Some of that machinery, of 
course, we have spent most of our 
first year trying to discover, and 
were aware of how very hard it is 
to spend somebody else’s money 
wisely, how very hard it is to spend 
it in a way that will show that you 
respect the real resources in this 
field which are not money, but the 
ideas and the dedication and the 
imagination of people like yourselves 
who are working in this field. 





Recent Trends in 


Adult Edueation 


In Western Canada 


The West still has its pioneers, as 
some of the new ventures in adult 
education prove. Whoever dreamed 
of small-town ballet or a million dol- 
lar center for adult education; of the 
audacity to replace a speaker with a 
group workshop, or to teach an immi- 
grant English from the day he arrives 
at Immigration Hall? These depar- 
tures from the traditional are taking 
place in the West today. 

Current trends point clearly to an 
emphasis in the direction of skills 
and hobbies. 

Occupational and Technical 

l. Agricultural Extension—Though 
the adult field is 
widening, agricultural extension is 
perhaps the biggest of the extension 
services in the West. 


educational 


The farmer has 
learned to respect the agricultural 
expert who supplies or obtains the 
information the producer needs, but 
the complaint is often made that it is 
increasingly difficult to get response 
in terms of leadership and group 
activity. 

The demonstration 
method remains a staunch and sound 
support in extension activities. Junior 
clubs carry on with somewhat more 
emphasis on social contact. Perhaps 
the more lasting results in terms of 
citizenship combined with technical 
training come from the Dominion- 


time-tested 


by John K. Friesen 
Vanitoba Pool Elevators 


Provincial Youth Training Program. 
which, after fourteen years’ service, is 
becoming institutionalized and_ find- 
ing permanent quarters in the spon- 
soring provinces. 

The Wheat Pools are expanding 
their field service activities to include 
more agricultural education in addi- 
tion to their organizational work. 
More emphasis is given today on soil 
conservation, but this program is 
spotty and awaits the instituting of a 
comprehensive conservation program 
on a cooperative federal-provincial- 
local basis. 

A less extensive program in agri- 
cultural and research is 
carried on by the United Grain Grow- 
ers and the Line Elevator companies. 
The West is be- 
coming industrialized. It already has 
established, or is in process of build- 
and Abitibis. 
Among the most pretentious new edu- 
cational centers in the West——and this 
includes some rural communities 


extension 


2. Vocational 


ing, its Sudburys 


are 
our technical schools, designed to 
serve both public school and adult 
populations, Calgary’s Institute of 
Technology alone enrolled 1,000 per- 
sons in courses last year. Today's 
unskilled worker has easier access to 
the ranks of skilled labor. 


3. Business and Labor—\n keeping 


with this development in the yoca- 
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(Left to right) Mr. Henson, Mr. Friesen and Mrs 


tional, is the growing interest in busi- 
ness education, particularly through 
university extension. The current re- 
port of Manitoba University’s Exten- 
sion Department indicates that co- 
ordination here is the major purpose 
in providing university facilities and 
staff for short courses serving various 
vroups. 


\n ambitious plan is the establish- 
ment of the Northwest School of 
Administration at Banff. 
under Alberta’s University Extension, 


Business 


with other Western provinces being 
invited to participate. 

On the front we have the 
annual event of Western Labor Insti- 
tutes and the evening courses for 


labor 


workers education. There is also the 
Farmer-Labor Institute held at Qu’ Ap- 


pelle \ alley 


tion. 


Center. 
still 
follow-through in program, or the in- 


Labor educa- 


however. lacks consistent 
volvement of large segments of the 
membership. 


1. Credit Courses — Through ex- 


tension and correspondence, these are 


. Prendergast await their turn to take the floor. 


on the increase. British Columbia e@n- 
rolled more than 500 students in this 
activity. Alberta has extended such 
degree courses to Arts, Science and 
Commerce. Manitoba professors in 
education regularly visit a number of 
rural centers where Saturday courses 
are offered to teachers wishing to 
complete their degree requirements. 


Family, Citizenship, Leadership 
The residential feature in short 
courses and institutes for rural folk 
is becoming more and more popular. 
The folk schools, the agricultural di- 
ploma classes, the planning of a Na- 
tional Institute for Adult Education 
at Banff to serve as a year-round 
general youth and adult training cen- 
ter these are recognition of the 
social value in residential training. 
Others are the Qu’Appelle Valley Cen- 
ter. ae University of B.C.’s Youth 


Training School. and the expanding 
M.F.A.C. Camp at Clear Lake. 


Parent education courses are on the 


increase. and | should mention the 


Winnipeg Jewish Community's pro- 





gram for the aged a need in adult 
education still largely unmet. In 
several centers the Junior Chambers 
of Commerce have made impressive 
efforts, through Town Hall meetings 
and a variety of publicity devices, to 
focus public attention on current 
issues of political and general com- 
munity interest. 

The new immigrant to Canada is 
finding a genuine friend—sometimes 
his first one—in the Regional Citizen- 
ship Director of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Citizenship. 
The Director's approach is not to 
initiate a program of his own but to 
work through and coordinate volun- 
tary and civic agencies. Committees 
on welfare. employment. recreation 


and themselves 


education concern 
with the immigrant’s immediate in- 


terests. 
The Arts and Recreation 

The New Canadians have added 
their unique color to the arts in the 
West. You will find them in music. 
in painting, in handicrafts. 

Most of the 


Departments are now the recognized 


lL niversity Extension 
resource centers for drama froups in 
the West. The Saskatchewan Arts 
Board remains the pride of the West 
as a well 
staffed with administrative help, to 


provincial policy body, 
do a coordinating job. 

\ diploma course in recreation is 
on the University of B.C.’s calendar 
this year. 

Personnel, Methods, Materials 

Agricultural Extension, as a_pro- 
fession, is coming into its own: wit- 
ness the provincial agrologists’ SO- 


cieties. In the same field. however. 


there is a long-felt need for training 


in such areas as methods, philosophy. 
ete. Public administrators and public 


relations officers are also becoming 
aware of their professional identities 
and of the need for professional 
standards. 

There is one outstanding develop- 
ment in method which goes by many 
names but which | will call the in- 
telligent use of the small discussion 
Saskatchewan's Division of 
Adult Education, more than any other 


group. 


western agency, has given new sig- 
nificance and spread far and wide 
this effective technique in adult edu- 
cation. It with varying 
efficiency for many groups today what 
the St. F.X. method did for the eco- 
nomically 


. . 
Is doing 


disenfranchised in the 
Maritimes several decades ago. 

In considering materials. mention 
should be made of the developments 
in film use in the western region. 
There are a gradual increase in the 
investment in films and equipment. 
and to some degree in production: a 
much greater selectivity by the user: 
a growing importance of the film 
strip and slide: a consolidating of 
film councils and an interest in im- 


proved techniques through — local 


workshops: an increasing demand in 


urban centers for documentary 
screenings for the general public. not 
simply for the “arty” 

This 


without 


group. 


report would be incomplete 


reference to the recent ex- 
pansion of libraries. The North Cen- 
tral Saskatchewan Regional Library 
stands out as an example of coopera- 
tive civic endeavor. Librarian Marion 
Gilroy has proven that if you cannot 
get the whole tax dollar. take two 
bits and make it go far. 

Manitoba has recently appointed a 
provincial director of libraries, and 
through the Department of Educa- 
tion is providing the kind of library 





service (travelling and open shelf) 
which the far western provinces have 
provided through their University 
Extension departments, and Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan through the Wheat 


» 
OOS, 


Problems 
the fol- 


1. Research is needed in 
lowing areas: 


The 


munity 


(a) changing western com- 
(a series of studies ob- 
serving a broad frame of refer- 
ence). 
Social in agricultural 


extension programs. 


content 


Needs of youth and how to satis- 
fy them. 
Adult education as a public re- 


sponsibility and how to finance 
it. 


In Central Canada 


Industry 

The first trend which | think par- 
ticularly characteristic is the increas- 
ing interest and involvement of in- 
dustry in adult education. You saw 
something of the contribution of in- 
dustry in the recent publication Pro- 
gram Aids from Business and Indus- 
try, a project of the Joint Planning 
Commission. The trend is toward an 
interest in adult education beyond 
the particular concern of an industry 
During the 
last two weeks I’ve asked several men 


for its own employees. 


who are tops in “big business”, 


“What are you doing about adult 
education?” and from what they've 
told me. here are some findings: 


2. We 


from the CAAE down. in broad com- 


need to stimulate interest, 


munity planning. including greater 
participation in the CPAC, 

3. We 
the 


need much closer ties be- 


tween western region and_ the 
CAAE, 

1. Closer working relations should 
obtain between adult education agen- 
cies and the public school to help 
make it the adult center it deserves 
to be. 

5. Clarification is needed with re- 
spect to the supporting roles of fed- 
eral and provincial departments in 
technical education and citizenship. 

6. The general public would thank 
us if reached general agreement 
on the meaning of group discussion 

is it group dynamics, human rela- 
tions, or what have you? 


by Tannis Prendergast 
Vember, CAAE Executive 
1. Industry spends considerable 
money, time and effort providing for 
the development of its employees 
While 


it might appear that industry is con- 


beyond simple job training. 


cerned mainly with selfish interests, 
its activities have values in the wider 
area of living. Some companies pro- 
vide part or all of the tuition fees for 
courses in night school, university ex- 
tension and correspondence courses, 
and recreational activities for fami- 
lies. There is recognition that the 
man with an unhappy wife may get 
his thumb torn off in a machine. 


2. Industry also provides as- 
sistance to universities in the estab- 


lishment of special courses or depart- 
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Administration 
at the University of Western Ontario. 
and the Industrial Relations Course 
at Queen's. 


ments, Business 


> oO 
e.g. 


3. Several firms provide free cir- 
culation of educational films, e.g. The 
dir We Breathe, by Mine Safety Ap- 
pliance Co., Artists of the Range, by 
Moffats Ltd.. and the “film of this 
vear” according to Canadian Film 
Awards, Newfoundland 
Imperial Oil. 


Scene. by 

1. There is also the vast amount of 
material for distribution listed in the 
Joint Planning Commission survey, 
Program Aids from 


Business and 


Industry. 
Calendars of Canadian universi- 
ties list over fifty industrial firms 
which provide funds for scholarships 
and fellowships for university gradu- 
ates, with no strings attached at either 
end, 

6. The 
Association now 


>. 


Manufacturers’ 


Edu- 


Canadian 
maintains an 
cational Department. 

Now for some problems concerning 
industry and adult education: 

1. How can we make possible the 
development of employees who start 
to work on graduation from high 
school if 


they re to compete with university 


or before—and who. 
graduates, require increased educa- 
tion? 

2. What should be the relationship 
between industry’s adult education 
efforts and those of the local com- 
munity ? 

3. What should be industry's re- 
sponsibility for adult education. other 
than job training, e 
mental health ? 


.g. in relation to 


4. What types of adult education 


should industry sponsor, or provide 
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financial support for, or actually con- 
duct? What can the CAAE do to as- 
sist industry to make up its mind? 

5. How can industry educate people 
for retirement? 
Provincial Governments 

The second trend I'd like to men- 
tion is the concern of provincial gov- 
ernments for continuing education. 
The record of the Community Pro- 
grammes Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education is impressive. 
Last year than hundred 
communities received assistance 


more five 
in 
planning, organizing, and adminis- 
tering programs. There are eight 
field officers in the province and 
trained field representatives work di- 
rectly with the communities, and act 
as consultants in the development of 
recreation and leisure-time education. 
There are many special services, Art 
and Crafts. Physical 

Drama service and so on. 


Education, 
The most 
important thing is the growing recog- 
nition that education is most effective 
when fostered at the community level. 
In 1951 the Community Programmes 
Branch grants to 138 
municipalities for assistance in recrea- 
tion programs. 


administered 


One important pro- 
ject has been the community work- 
shop with meetings of up to 200 
people representing a whole com- 
munity. These workshops differ from 
the folk school not only in numbers 
but in the diversity of program pro- 
vided. There have been five success- 
ful workshops to date. most of them 
in western Ontario. One might say 
that there is a definite tendency on 
the part of the community to deal 
with all phases of community living. 
rather than with segregated activities. 

\ third trend. and one which the 
Community Programmes Branch has 








helped to develop. is the emphasis on 
parent education in Home and School 
Associations. Twenty-eight training 
courses in parent education were con- 
ducted for community leaders in 1951, 
and over 600 parents attended study 
groups. The Family Relations Sec- 
tion received reports from 101 study 
groups involving 1382 people. Next 
month there will be held in Kapus- 
kasing a week’s course in parent edu- 
cation, in French, by Dr. Sidlauskas, 
of the Department of Psychology, 
University of Ottawa. This suggests 
what I think the 
willingness and in some cases the 


is another trend 


eagerness of English-speaking Cana- 
dians to learn French. 


Labor 

| have said something about the 
contributions of industry to adult edu- 
cation, What about labor education. 
or more specifically union education ? 
1 am told that there are two main 
trends, or perhaps these are problems, 
with which union leaders are con- 
cerned: 

1. How to make a union function 
as it should, internally, with emphasis 
on the education of stewards in their 
day-to-day jobs of finding out what 
the workers require of the union. 


2. How to get the worker to learn 
more about what he’s entitled to from 
society. e.g. in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment insurance, etc. 
But if this suggests an emphasis on 
is natural to all 
of us, there is also an increasing de- 
mand from the ordinary worker for 


self-interest. which 


more knowledge about international 
affairs. At a Steel Workers’ confer- 
ence at Couchiching, about four years 
ago, there was started a project in 
week-end institutes for the study of 


affairs, which stimu- 
much interest among the 
members, that there isn’t the person- 
nel available to cope with the demand 
for such institutes. Three out of five 
weekends, at least, the Steel Workers’ 
Union is having some kind of week- 
end institute in Ontario, and wher- 
ever possible they are held in uni- 


international 
lated so 


versities, which have given them great 
cooperation. 


Priority Problem 

The final trend, which is perhaps 
more apparent in the central prov- 
inces than elsewhere, is concern about 
the immigrant. It seems to me that 
this is the great problem, or chal- 
lenge, or opportunity, for adult edu- 
cation at the present time. What hap- 
pens to newcomers when they arrive 
in this country? What government 
department or volunteer agency is re- 
sponsible for what in relation to their 
adjustment? Since more than half 
the immigrants coming to Canada are 
settling in the central, industrial prov- 
inces the question of helping them 
adjust to Canadian life is a matter 
of major concern. After five years 
of experiment in working with immi- 
grants, the problems are well-defined, 
but many of them remain unsolved. 
All the organizations concerned—and 


there’s great overlapping—are con- 


centrating on finding ways and means 
of solving the problems—trying to 
find the machinery—rather than just 
defining them. 

The great question is how can we 
help these people to become produc- 
tive and responsible citizens. It’s a 
hopeful sign that many local com- 
munities are trying to coordinate the 
services presently available, but the 
problems of housing and employment 





have become increasingly acute in 


the last year and a half. There is a 
growing awareness of the loss to Can- 
ada when professional men can find 
employment only with a road gang. 
Many individuals and groups are try- 
ing to work out plans for the re-train- 
ing 


of skilled and professional work- 


ers. but they are bewildered, as the 


s. 
immigrant himself must be. by the 
lack of 
federal government departments. 

the Pro- 
grammes Branch is responsible for 


coordination even between 


In Ontario Community 
the provision of instruction to immi- 


grants in order that they may learn 
basic English and the essential infor- 
mation about Canada which will pre- 
pare them for Canadian citizenship. 
During 1951 there were 756 classes 
for About a 
quarter of these were in Toronto, and 


newcomers to Ontario. 


there were 110 classes in bush camps 


lt 


that it is not only the central prov- 


in the north country. is obvious 
inces that are concerned with prob- 
lems of immigration, but the new- 
comers tend to concentrate in the in- 
dustrial area. At the recent spring 
meeting of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, immigration was given top 
priority as the subject upon which 
there should be the greatest concen- 
tration of effort during the coming 
year. 

| have touched on only a few of 
the exciting trends and opportunities 
adult the 
region, and the emphasis may seem 
to have what in 
Ontario. because that’s where | could 


in education in central 


been on goes on 
get first-hand information, but much 
of what I have said applies equally to 
(Quebec. And we shall hear later about 
adult 


from Professor Lortie. 


education in French Canada 


In the Atlantic Provinces 


Director. 


Just about a year ago we. in the 


had 


first 


remarkable meet- 
Viaritime-Newfound- 
Conference Adult Educa- 
the auspices of the 
Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. There were something like a 
hundred and ten people there from 


Viaritimes. 
the 


a 
ing. 
land on 
tion under 


Canadian 


all four provinces: representatives of 
universities, of departments of edu- 
and 
school bodies. of the film people and 


cation, of farm. labor. home 
library people. of government depart- 
The heart 


was the day 


ments, health. and others. 
of the conference de- 


voted to work groups. Those interest- 
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by Guy Henson 


{dult Education Division, Nova Scotia 


ed in the rural community considered 
through a whole day a sociological 
statement about a given rural com- 
munity and discussed what they 
would do in it. Similarly a town of 
about ten thousand people, which we 
took as representative, was described 
on paper, and was the guinea pig. the 
object of discussion. among those in- 
terested in working in urban com- 
munities, 

The result was a greater feeling on 
the part of all who attended that. in 
general, we are aiming at the same 
that all our efforts 
should form the parts of a whole: that 


purposes and 














we in effect belong to one another, 
those who are working for the people 
in the adult education field. 

This 


several deputy 


conference was attended by 
educa- 


tion and agriculture, and it seemed 


ministers of 


to me to make some impact on the 
thinking of those at the top, which 
is always important. Also important 
was the fact that the labor people had 
not been sufficiently concerned with 
planning the agenda of the confer- 
ence. They had various problems that 
needed to be cleared up, and these 
were, during and following an ex- 
plosive session, treated in a very 
wholesome way. 

Coordination 


There definite and 


notable outcomes from the discovery 


were certain 
of the things we have in common. 
About two months later, the agricul- 
tural representative in a Nova Scotia 
next to the New Brunswick 
border, Cumberland, who operated 
without benefit of adult education 
field workers took it on himself to call 
together health, film, school and other 
extension and educational workers in 
that county and reported that they 
had a Also Mr. 
Chandler, who is Director of Libra- 
ries and Adult Education for Prince 
Edward Island, operating in his own 


county 


very good session. 


quiet and efficient way, arranged with 
others in government departments 
and in certain key organizations for 
fortnightly meetings which give the 
benefit of coordination and very close 
In two of our counties 


in Nova Scotia, staff members of the 


consultation. 


Division of Adult Education have sat 
down together with the ten or twelve 
and had very 
profitable sessions. And, most signifi- 


extension workers 


Newfoundland Dr. 


Florence O'Neill, continuing a process 


cant of all, in 
particularly of the past two years, but 
back before that, been 
successful in seeing brought formally 
and officially into being in that island 
a joint planning committee for educa- 
tional extension, which | believe un- 
consciously on the part of the plan- 
ners, exactly the 
pattern proposed by the Royal Com- 
misssion on Adult Education in Mani- 
toba some four or five years ago. This 


vu Oo as 
going has 


follows almost 


group includes the deputy ministers 
and the senior officials to the number 
of some twenty-two or twenty-five and 
it seems to me and to others who have 
talked about this, to be a very sig- 
nificant and very important develop- 
ment. 


Labor 

In the field of labor, there has been 
outstanding work carried on by St. 
Francis Xavier Extension Department 
in the industrial area of Cape Breton 
and Nova Scotia, by the 
Maritime Labor Institute and others. 


eastern 


It does seem to me that there is less 
distrust than there used to be on the 
part of labor leaders toward educa- 


tional agencies. There is a willing- 


ness to explore the situation and to 
take advantage of services offered 
which is encouraging. All of us in 
the field of adult education should 
be conscious of the responsibilities 
and needs of labor leaders right down 
the line to the local union. Particu- 
larly we should consider those who 
feel that education is the key to their 
problem of developing loyal, intel- 
ligent and efficient union members, 
able union leaders, and good citizens 
in a labor movement which is having 
an increasing influence on the demo- 





cratic way of life and undoubtedly 
will continue to have increasing in- 


fluence as time goes on. 


Folk Schools 

The folk school movement in the 
Maritimes has been extending. <A 
year ago interested people in New 
Brunswick came down and visited one 
of our Nova Scotia folk schools and 
this ahead in their 
way. with a little help from us, in 
having the first folk school in New 
Brunswick. 


year went own 


It was an extraordinarily 


successful one, | believe, and the 
folk school movement apparently has 
Mr. 
Kd- 
and Dr. 


future in 


got off to a good start there. 


Chandler and others in Prince 
ward Island are interested 


O'Neill this for the 
Newfoundland. 

In Nova Scotia we are beginning 
folk 


Ww here we 


sees 


to reap the benefits of our 


schools. In one county 
have had a successful folk school now 
for five winters, there are sixty people 
scattered through perhaps a hundred 
different school sections. sixty active 
energetic people who have a_ better 
philosophy of rural life, a greater in- 
terest in and appreciation of farming. 
they folk 


school. Our experience encourages us 


because have attended a 
to go on with the folk school program 
as perhaps the most solid of the 


things that we have been doing, but 


in order to be sure we are trying to 


arrange for a research survey. to be 
students of Acadia 
Lniversity under the direction of the 
professor of education, as to the effect 
of the folk schools in Hants county. 


Arts 


There is notable increasing interest 


carried on by 


in and provision for the arts in our 


communities. The approach which | 


that of 
participation by the average person 
in his own family, in his own neigh- 
borhood 


believe is fundamental is 


and in the organizations 
among the people, in the arts, in 
music, in drama, in the various forms 
of social recreation 
which 


all these things 
should together give us a 
creative culture. There is danger of 
excessive emphasis in our minds 
these days on the professional arts 
and not sufficient attention to what is 
the basis of our popular culture, the 
basis of the arts in any nation, in the 
hamlet, the urban neighborhood, the 
family and among the people right 
across the land. 

\ great deal is being done through 
women's institutes, home and school 
and farm groups and others all over 
the Maritimes. New Brunswick has 
school in the 
handicrafts and drama. 
last four or 
Scotia 


arts with 
During the 


Nova 


a summer 
five years we in 
have turned out from the 
Summer School of Community Arts 
about two hundred people who have 
had ten or eleven days of intensive 
training and stimulated interest in 
music, drama and painting and 
training in the skills of group leader- 
ship in the local community. 
Libraries 

The final topic worth bringing to 
your attention is library develop- 
ment. Only ten years ago we in Nova 
Scotia were told that, in books and 
library facilities, we were to be 
(Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and other less happy lands. 
It is, therefore. a some 
satisfaction that our able Director of 
Libraries can point out that Nova 


Scotia today is served by moderately 


ranked with or below 


source of 


good basic library service, regional 


libraries in the Annapolis Valley. 











Pictou county in Cape Breton, a good 
city library in Halifax, likely to be- 
come a regional library, and so on. 


three- or 
with 
years of organization and inspiration 
behind it that can be traced particu- 
larly to the work of the Reverend Dr. 
Tompkins. And the origin of that 
goes back to the library demonstra- 


This is the result of a 


four-year development, long 


tion by the Carnegie Foundation on 


Prince Edward Island twenty years 


ago. We give grateful acknowledge- 
ment to Edward Island 
friends and to the Carnegie Corpora- 
We observe with pleasure that 
interest of the New 
Brunswick legislature this session was 


our Prince 
tion. 
one major 
the development of libraries in that 
province. 


1953 Conference 

Just one other matter must certain- 
ly be drawn to your attention, and 
that is the retirement of Dr. Coady as 
Director of Extension at St. Francis 
Xavier University. You all know what 
a tremendous influence Dr. Coady 
had. not only in the life of the Mari- 


time provinces and the life of his own 
university, but in 


thought of others in that area 


influencing — the 
and 
throughout this country and this con- 
tinent. There are probably a number 
of us who would not be here today 
had it not ideas, his 
example, and his dynamics. At the 
Maritime - Newfoundland conference 
in Amherst last June, Dr. Coady got 
up and said, “We're having our 100th 
anniversary at St. Francis Xavier in 


been for his 


1953. Since we here have decided we 
should hold this conference every two 
years, we would be very glad to have 
you come to St. Francis Xavier.” This 
We would 
be very glad to have any or all of you 
down as vistors on that occasion. We 
hope that Dr. Coady with renewed 
vigor will be there to give us new 
ideas, new drive, along with Father 
MacKinnon, who has succeeded him. 
We all look forward to the next 
Viaritime - Newfoundland Conference 
on Adult at St. Francis 
Xavier as a new place where we can 


invitation was accepted. 


Education 


do a good deal of critical thinking 
and get on with our jobs. 


International visitors to the Conference get acquainted at the reception given by Mayor Houde 


at the Chalet on Mount Royal. 


(Left to right) Eugene Bussiere, just arrived from Unesco in 


Paris; Margaret Wingert of the Association of Junior Legues, New York; Angelica Cass and 
Arthur Crabtree of the Bureau of Adult Education of the New York State Department of 
Education. 





Adult Edueation in 


French 


Canada 


, + 
by Leon Lortie 


University of Montreal 


DULT education in French Can- 
ada, like any form of education 
If you look 


at the catalogue published a few years 


in Quebec, is complex. 


ago by the Société canadienne d’En- 
seignement postscolaire, you will find 
there a book of hundred 
pages listing all the organizations that 
practise one form or another of adult 
education. 


several 


These organizations are mostly 
Some of them are 
to one another in 


organization, 


isolated groups. 
related 
brella 


one um- 
For example, 
there are among the women study 
groups that meet every week or two 
d'Etudes. At these 
meetings one of the members pre- 


Les Cercles 
sents a paper and this is discussed 
by the others. These study groups 
are united in one society called La 
Société d'Etudes et de 


which meets every week to listen to 


Conférences 


an outside lecturer and at the end 
of the year holds a public meeting 
or series of meetings where delegates 
from the different study groups read 
and discuss papers, and finally a big 
wind-up party. Another example is 
L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs. 
It has branches in practically all 
rural districts. 
local interests. 


They discuss their 
The total organiza- 
tion has, as well, a political action 
program. 


I could enumerate a good many 
such groups. The Quebec Associa- 
tion for Adult Education tried to 
organize them into one association 
where they could agree on common 
objectives. Let us analyze why it has 
not been possible to achieve this up 
to now: 

The fact that the province of Que- 
bec is predominantly French will ex- 
plain to some extent why it is hard 
to build such an organization because 
—lI don’t like to generalize too much 
but this is a common conclusion 
the French mind and the mind of 
those of French extraction is highly 
individualistic. Everyone clings to 
his own opinions and whenever a 
group is formed, it is made up of 
kindred souls who have one end in 
common, It will then struggle to 
maintain — its from other 
groups which have practically the 
same end but with a small difference. 
This is because the members really 
cling to their own opinions and want 
to achieve something to be proud of. 
That’s one factor. 


identity 


Another is religion. the 
great majority of French-speaking 
people in this province are Catholics, 
the Church will have something to 
say in most of their organizations. 
It is not possible for us Roman Cath- 
olics to discuss or not to adhere to 


Since 
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the tenets of the Church. The Church 
is an authority on any subject that 
relates to faith and religion. We go 
to our priests for leadership in these. 
On other matters we are perfectly 
free. Also, because the life of the 
parish is very strong. almost all or- 
ganizations among the people will 
center around the parish church. It 
is not that the priest himself will lead 
every discussion, will give his direc- 
tives on this and that, but it is be- 
cause people know each other and, 
since the population is very homo- 
geneous, will gather from all corners 
of the parish in the parish hall to 
organize something. Now it is very 
to make of the 
parish groups and these parish groups 


easy a federation 
find themselves quite satisfied to work 
within this frame. The result 
organizations like La Jeunesse Ou- 
vriere Catholique, La Jeunesse Etu- 
diante Catholique, La Jeunesse Indé- 
pendante Catholique Féminine, which 
are united in a large association under 
the umbrella of Catholic action. This 
kind of thing is in keeping with the 
traditional attitude of Canadians of 
French extraction. 

When 


“umbrella” 


1s 


tried to form a new 
organization to unite 
these organizations already active in 
the adult education field, we invited 
all kinds of organizations 


we 


cultural, 
professional, vocational, technical 

to work together and this proved ex- 
traordinarily difficult for 
For instance. we had dele- 


various 
reasons. 
gates from the Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs, the Conseil Supérieur de 
la Coopération, the Cercles de Fer- 
The 


active 


mieres. representatives were 
their 


When they came to a meeting of the 


very in own groups. 
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new association, they tried to repre- 
sent as well as they could the opin- 
ions, ideas, attitudes of their own 
organizations, each one in fact a 
society for adult education in its own 
particular field. But within those 
groups there were already some dif- 
ferences of opinion, so that we could 
not bank on the support of their 
total memberships. The umbrella 
was becoming too big. or, to use 
another metaphor, we were trying to 
build a pyramid of pyramids. That 
is something which very easily be- 
comes unmanageable. 

of these or- 
ganizations are poor in funds. They 
rely largely on public generosity, to 
some extent on members’ fees, and 
also support from the govern- 
ment, so that they have just enough 
money to do their own work. We 


Furthermore, most 


on 


could not depend on financial sup- 


port from them and were obliged 
ourselves to try to raise money for 
the What hap- 
pened? When we went to the gov- 
ernment, or industries, or commerce 
finally, the general public, the 
questions always the same: 
“Adult what's that?” 
And then, “What is your organiza- 
tion?” And when we told them that 
it was a federation of federations in- 
cluding this organization and _ that, 
they said, “But we are already con- 
tributing to those organizations.” So 
that our efforts to raise funds were 
not very successful. 


new organization. 


or. 
were 
education - 


A further complication is the ex- 
istence of another society in Quebec. 
La Société canadienne d Enseigne- 
ment postscolaire, which actually 
Canada. It is the French- 
counterpart of the CAAE. 


covers 


speaking 








Dr. Lortie has recently been appointed 
director of the newly established 
Extension Department of the University 
of Montreal. The new program will 
coordinate evening lectures and 
courses already being given and 
organize new ones. It will assist out- 
side groups and associations in ar- 
ranging seminars, discussions, and 
conferences. 











The CAAE should be, I think. bi- 
lingual, but it was felt that there was 
need for a group in which French 
would and 
which would group the different adult 
education throughout 
Delegates to this 
society come from the western prov- 
inces, Ontario and the Maritimes as 
well as Quebec. It should have a 
federal charter which it does not yet 
The between this 
society and the Quebec Association 
for Adult Education, and 
them and their affiliates, is confused, 


be the language used 


activities 


French Canada. 


have. relations 


between 


to put it mildly, but some conclusions 
should be worked the 
future. 

The Quebec Association for Adult 
Education. also known as La Société 
d’Education des Adultes du Québec. 
is unique in that it tries to group 


out in near 


together associations of both lang- 
uages as well as of various religious 
backgrounds. As _ its 
name indicates it is a provincial unit 
which should be affiliated with the 
CAAE and with the Société. 

While all and un- 


certainty exists, what should we who 


and ethnical 


this confusion 


are interested in promoting and co- 
ordinating adult education in French 
Canada be doing? In my own 
opinion, we have to start from the 


ground up. First we should try to 


organize something in the form of 
extension courses in the University 
of Montreal. Secondly, we should 
get together a certain number of in- 
fluential French-speaking groups with 
the English-speaking groups to form 
something of a joint planning com- 
mittee. That would, not through 
action but through influence. try to 
have some ideas to permeate io other 
groups. On the French side it is 
possible for us to carry on the radio 
program, Les Idées en Marche, which 
is to some extent the counterpart of 
Citizens’ Forum. This was organized 
by the Quebec Association. The re- 
Along 
the same line I should mention the 
notable efforts of Laval and McGill 
Universities in 


sults so far have been good. 


organizing Camp 
We are building up a 
body of opinion that is favorable to 
adult education in the broader sense 
of that term. There is, however. a 


serious lack of trained leaders. 


Laquemac. 


In conclusion, may I repeat that 
there is a great amount of adult edu- 
cation being done in French Canada. 
mostly on the parish level. 
the parish level it goes up to a form 
of Catholic action or Catholic syndi- 


From 


cate or something of that kind. 
There is real achievement along these 
lines. Furthermore, we expect that 
by the organization of extension 
courses at the University of Mont- 
real and by the extension of exten- 
sion courses in Quebec. we shall be 
able to attract to the universities 
people who will become leaders and 
that they will then ask the univer- 
sities to organize something which 
will be a guiding force within the 
different movements so that they will 
work harmoniously for the best in- 
terests of the population. 





Walter Herbert, chairman, 


el 


and Clare Clark, secretary, of the Joint Planning Commission, 


admire part of the display of pamphlets and other program materials which was one of the 


most appreciated features of the Conference. 


It was arranged by a Montreal committee 


under the chairmanship of Miss Roberta Ridley of the Adult Education Service, Macdonald 
College. 


Pamphlets — Where and Why 


How and where pamphlets may be displayed in order to secure wider 


and more effective distribution was one of the topics studied by Miss 


Harriet Parsons in her investigation of the distribution and use of pro- 


gram 


Commission, 


Conference, is to be published shortly in pamphlet form. 


back cover. 


materials, carried on under the direction of the Joint Planning 
Viss Parsons’ report, which was presented verbally to the 


See outside 


In this report, she suggests that the following are real needs and 


gaps in the present distribution pattern: 


Improved listings of program ma- 
terials, arranged by subject. with 
descriptive notes that will aid pro- 
gram-planning groups to select what 
they need. 


Vore reviews of new pamphlets in 


newspapers, magazines and on the 
air. 
Increased through regular 


bookstores 


sales 


trade channels of and 
newsstands. 

Greater use and promotion by 
libraries. Cataloguing, pamphlet racks 


or boxes, topical displays. 


Vational information centers of two 
types: (1) a government center in 
Ottawa publications of all 
Federal departments could be seen 
and obtained: 


where 


(2) a national center 
to provide program-planning organ- 
izations with an integrated informa- 
tion service. 

Regional information centers 
preferably at least one in each pro- 
vince. 

Joint planning at provincial and 
local levels, paralleling the services 


of the JPC for national organizations. 
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Whither Farm Forum? 


HAT the future of Farm Forum 1952. Three sections of the study 

will be, no one can tell, but it are well under way, Dr. Kidd said. 
is doubtful if any program was ever These are: 
subjected to more soul-searching and » Saito _o tate of 
investigation into its past, present the | 
and future, than Farm Forum has 
been. Whether this will lead to re- 
newed vigor and expansion, or as 7 
whether it indicates too much intro- Historical and descriptive the 
spection for good health. remains to og of Farm Forum, how " 
is satin was conceived and how it has 


developed, by John Nicol. 


broadcasts and “Farm 
Forum Guide”, by Albert A. 
Shea. 


Unesco set the ball rolling a year ; ; 
ago by sponsoring a research pro- 3. Community study—the effect of 
ject on Farm Forum. Dr. J. R. Kidd, Farm Forum on the people of 
Director of the CAAE and a mem- some rural communities, by 
ber of the LNEsScO Study’s Board of P. G. J. (“Red”) Simmins. 
Management, gave a progress report The information from these studies 
at the National Farm Radio Forum will be shared when the reports have 
conference in Montreal, May 30-31. been completed, Dr. Kidd indicated. 


Representatives of Farm Forum’s national sponsors are shown here in serious mood at the 
National Farm Forum Conference. Left to right: Dr. H. H. Hannam, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and chairman of Farm Forum’s National Board and Executive 
Committee; Dr. J. R. Kidd, director of the CAAE; Leonard Harman, organization manager, 
United Co-operatives of Ontario, who was Executive Chairman, NFRF, 1950-52; and Keith 
Morrow, supervisor, CBC Farm Department. Mr. Harman resigned in June from the National 
Farm Forum Board and has been replaced as CFA representative by Clarence Milligan, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 
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However the people concerned 
with the Farm Forum project are not 
sitting around waiting to hear what 
the UNEsco experts say. One of the 
liveliest sessions at the national con- 
ference was a discussion entitled 
“Whither Farm Forum?” The dis- 
cussion was led off by Lincoln Dewar, 
Farm Forum Secretary for Prince 
Edward Island, and Prof. Stuart 
Tweedie. Director of Adult Education 
and University Extension in Mani- 
toba. 

Mr. Dewar referred to the decline 
in the number of groups the last two 
years. “Inertia has to be overcome,” 
Mr. Dewar said. “We shouldn't be 
deluded into thinking farm people 
are rarin’ to go to meetings after 
work. Most farms are under-manned 
and farmers are overworked. The 
number of Forums there are, com- 
pared with the potential number. 
indicates either that a poor mer- 
chandising job has been done or the 
package is not popular.” 

Prof. Tweedie stressed the need for 
active support by farm organizations. 
“How can we make the basic problem 
of maintaining Forums a _ personal 
responsibility of farm organization 
leaders?” he asked. “If Herb Han- 
nam, President of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, can find time 
to attend his local Forum, why can’t 
other farm organization officials?” 

In the group discussion that fol- 
lowed it became evident that the dele- 
gates were not prepared to support 
any major changes in Farm Forum, 
such as a break-down into regional 
broadcasts, or a merging of Farm 
and Citizens’ Forum. Strong feeling 
was expressed on the importance of 
keeping Farm Forum national. 








J, arm 


Forum 
Copics 
1952-1953 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 27: Pre-Forum Broadcast 


NOVEMBER 

Nov. 3: Farming as a Career 

Nov. 10: Farm Women in Public 
Life 

Nov.17: Are We Over-Mechanized ? 

Nov. 24: Fourth Night Feature 


DECEMBER 

Dec. 1: Why Price Supports? 

Dec. 8: The Hub of the Farm 
Community 

Dec. 15: Building for Peace 

Dec. 22: Fourth Night Feature 


JANUARY 


Jan. 5: The Cost of Marketing 

Jan. 12: Where Are the New Farm 
Leaders? 

Jan. 19: Embarrassing Surpluses 

Jan. 26: Fourth Night Feature 


FEBRUARY 


Feb. 2: The Farmer and the Public 

Feb. 9: How to Use Farm Credit 

Feb. 16: What Will the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Mean to Us? 

Feb. 23: Fourth Night Feature 

MARCH 

Mar. 2: Is Equality in Education 
Possible? 


Mar. 9: More Attractive Farmsteads 


Mar. 16: The United Nations Looks 
at Farm Forum 
Mar. 23: Fourth Night Feature 
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The Montreal Conference 


r HE Forum 

this year took place in Montreal 
during the week of the National Con- 
ference on Adult Education. In many 


Citizens’ conference 


ways the meeting was the most satis- 
fying. and the most productive, ever 
held. For the first 
there were representatives 


time in years 
present 
And in almost 
all cases the provincial representa- 


from every province. 


tive was the person responsible for 
the actual day to day Citizens’ Forum 
job. This meant that discussion was 
more down-to-earth than usual, and 
that secretaries had a better oppor- 
tunity than in other years to com- 
pare their methods, and to exchange 
accounts of — their and 


successes 


failures. 


One of the best features of the 
conference was the presence of so 
many people from the Quebec Citi- 
zens Forums. (Quebec is the only 
province which has had no organiza- 
tional backing, and which has car- 
ried on the program entirely through 
the efforts of a voluntary committee. 
This has meant that funds have never 
been available for Quebec delegates 
to make the trip to Citizens’ Forum 
meetings in other parts of Canada. 


Registered Groups 

As in other years, a good many 
provincial secretaries felt that their 
efforts had resulted in disappoint- 
few 


ingly registered and reporting 


groups. In some cases very promis- 
ing schemes for promotion had ended 
in producing one or two. or perhaps 
even no organized forums. On this 
point Kenneth Gordon of Saskatch- 
ewan had an interesting comment to 
make. He said that he knew of no 
program which covered a wide field 
of public affairs, and which had no 
bearing on the practical business of 
making a living, which had been 
anything like as successful as Citi- 
zens Forum. Sixty-five groups for 
Saskatchewan might seem like a 
fairly small number, but he had 
never been able to organize nearly 
that many around any other program. 
He was convinced that it will always 
be difficult to form continuing Citi- 
zens Forum groups. But he felt that 
there was a tendency to underesti- 
mate the value 
thirty serious study 


of even twenty or 
groups in a 


province. 


Promotion Through Organizations 

Stuart Tweedie of Manitoba ex- 
plained that his province intends to 
make a special effort this season to 
interest community groups in indi- 
vidual Citizens’ Forum topics. Mani- 
toba is going to follow a plan worked 
out last season for Education Week. 
At the beginning of the year a num- 
ber of topics will be selected which 
fall within the field of interest of 
some of the more active local organ- 
izations. Committees will be formed 

















to make these organizations aware of 
the Citizen’s Forum topic, and to pro- 
mote the use of the broadcast and 


the study material. Organizations 


will form discussion groups for the 


one evening only, and send in their 
reports to the provincial office. This 
may have the effect of stimulating 
some people to a continued interest 
in Citizens’ Forum. In any case, it 
will bring about a wider use of indi- 
vidual programs. 


Topics 

A good deal of time was spent at 
the conference in discussing the list 
of topics for the coming season. A 
tentative program had been drawn 
up on the basis of the suggestions 
made by Citizens’ Forum groups and 
by individual consultants. The pro- 
below is the 
satisfactory 
Forum 


gram which appears 
result of an extremely 
consultation of Citizens’ 


people from coast to coast. 





YOUNG AND OLD 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 6 

retire at a particular age? 
Nov. 13 IN THE NEWS: 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 27 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 18 

(half-hour broadcast) 


HERE AT HOME 
Jan. 8 


Jan. 15 

THE SAME? 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 29 


OUR WORLD OBJECTIVES 
Feb. 5 


Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 26 


LET’S TAKE STOCK 
Mar. 5 


Mar. 12 
Mar. 19 
Mar. 26 
Apr. 2 


IN THE NEWS: 


(half-hour broadcast) 





SOUTH AFRICA’S RACE PROBLEM: 
GERMANY: DANGER ZONE IN THE COLD WAR 

SHOULD WE TRADE WITH THE “IRON CURTAIN” COUNTRIES? 

IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on forum opinion across the nation 


AFTER REARMAMENT — WHAT? 

When we “negotiate from strength”, what do we negotiate for? 
HAS NATO SUPPLANTED THE U.N. IN CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY? 
WHAT ARE THE PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE COLOMBO PLAN? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


Citizens’ Forum Topics, 1952-53 


HAVE OUR SCHOOLS FORGOTTEN THE 3 R’S? 

WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH OUR YOUTH ABOUT LIQUOR? 

DO WE WANT MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS IN OUR SCHOOLS? 

WHEN SHOULD WE STOP WORK? — Should older people be forced to 


Forum on an important current issue 


1S IT ANY CONCERN OF OURS? 


HOW SOON CAN “NEW CANADIANS” BECOME “CANADIANS”? — Is our 
treatment of immigrants helping them find their place in Canadian life? 
ARE THE INTERESTS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALLY 


DO COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS HAVE A RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF SPEECH? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


IS IT A CASE OF QUANTITY VERSUS QUALITY IN EDUCATION? 
Do standards fall as we educate more people? 

HAS PARLIAMENT BECOME A RUBBER STAMP FOR THE CABINET? 
TWO PARTY OR MULTI-PARTY SYSTEM: WHICH DO WE WANT? 
Forum on an important current issue 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on forum opinion across the nation 











Thought for Food for Thought 


HE editor of Foop ror THOUGHT 
looked up from her desk as she 
heard footsteps approaching down 
the hall. 


in a tone clearly expressing pleasure 


“Greetings!” she exclaimed 


as a member of the Editorial Board 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Just stopped in as | was going by 
I'm sorry | couldn't make the 
last Board 


lo say 
meeting.” he said. “I 


wanted to be there to hear about 
| see you gol 
He nodded toward the desk 
on which piles of the 


folders 


usual 


those questionnaires. 
some.” 
brightly colored 
covered — the 


less 


more ol 
pamphlets 
“What 
kind of a return did you have?” 
“Not bad, I think 
a half per cent.” replied the editor. 
“How that 
statistical circles?” 
“Not bad at all. 


as a sampling on which to base con- 


clutter of papers. 


and mimeographed _ sheets. 


seventeen and 


would be considered in 


Quite adequate 
clusions. What conclusions can you 
draw from them?” 

“Well. they re not too enlighten- 
said the editor rather wistfully. 
“although 


a 
ing. 


they re very interesting 


and fun to read. For every sugges- 
tion for a change in one direction, 
for a 


change in the opposite direction. or 


there is another suggestion 


a plug for the status quo. For ex- 
ample, here’s one person who thinks 
we should enlarge our format and 
put out twelve issues a year in the 
knows it 
would be rough for a while but he 
thinks it would go 


Somebody else says he 


bigger size. He says he 


over in time. 
enjoys the 
size. 


magazine because it’s pocket 


That same man also likes it because 
it’s easy reading but another person 
begs us to use simpler language. So 
it’s hard to pick out clear-cut direc- 
tives. Still there are some clues.” 
“Wait a minute,” the member in- 
terrupted. “What kind of people sent 
back the questionnaires? Do 
know that? 
difference to any 


you 
That would make some 
conclusions we 
might draw.” 

“Yes, | Well. 
they came from all over Canada and 
from people in all kinds of occupa- 


suppose it should. 


tions, but the percentage of return 
from members of the CAAE was 


higher than the general average. 


The professional workers in adult 


education or related fields. who make 
up a good proportion of the mem- 
bership of the CAAE, want 


serious studies of problems in adult 


more 


education and more detailed descrip- 


tions of significant adult education 
programs, whereas the majority of 
the total number of people who re- 
plied are more interested in reading 
about Canadian affairs than anything 
else.” 

“Is that so!” exclaimed the mem- 
ber. “That's rather surprising. You'd 
think they'd get that sort of thing 
in other What 
periodicals do they read?” 

“Oh, they 
anything. 


periodicals. other 


read everything and 
There were more than a 
hundred magazines mentioned. More 
read Maclean's and Time than any 
others but Readers’ Digest and Satur- 
day Night are not far behind. Yet in 
spite of that fact, ninety-four per cent 
say they find Foop ror THoucHut 
useful for general information.” 




















—_ 


Head table at the FOOD FOR THOUGHT luncheon in Montreal: (left to right) Mrs. Rouillard, 

editor; Father O’Connor of the Sir Thomas More Institute for Adult Education who presided; 

John Heron, public relations adviser to the CAAE; Violet Anderson, chairman of the Editorial 
Board. 


“Well, | suppose then that they find 
the articles the most interesting part 
of the magazine?” 

“Articles and editorials rate about 
equally and way ahead of the other 
departments of the magazine. That's 
can chew on.” said 
the editor thoughtfully. 

“We certainly 
member with emphasis. “What kind 
of articles do they like best?” 

“Mrs. Anderson tabulated that part 
do 
that’s het gentle footstep now.” 

The of the Editorial 
Board paused in the doorway. 


something we 


replied the 


can. 


of the questionnaire. | believe 


chairman 


“Hello, Vi.” said the member going 
extra chair. “You 
What's the matter?” 
“| haven't recovered from trying 


in search of an 


look exhausted. 


to tabulate the replies to questions 


ten and eleven on those question- 
naires,” she replied, as she relaxed as 
much as possible in so uncomfortable 


a chair and lit a cigarette. “Some- 
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body liked nearly every article we've 
ever had, and there’s hardly a subject 
you could mention that somebody 
doesn’t want us to have an article 
on!” 

“Aren't there 
asked the member. 

“Oh The 
Colombo Plan articles are way out in 
front.” 

“The preference for the Colombo 
Plan articles,” the editor interjected. 


any stand-outs?’ 


yes, indeed, there are. 


“fits in with the expressed interest in 
Canadian affairs and the use of the 
magazine for general information. 
What else did they like?” 

“The public relations articles, es- 
John the 
articles on parent education in the 
the 
summary-comment 


pecially Heron’s opener: 


special issue: long editorial 
the 
feport: the article by Hutchins on 
“Why Education Has Failed” and 

oh, after that, nearly everything got 


few As 


on Massey 


a mentions. as five 


many 





people mentioned Lower’s article on 
Human Rights which appeared a year 
before and six mentioned the special 
Arts in 


issue on. the Canada _ of 


May 1950.” 
“That 
said the 


seems to me to indicate.” 


editor, “that the material 


which makes the greatest impression 


is either related to current Canadian 
problems or is presented in a sizeable 
chunk with some sort of unifying 
We must keep that in mind.” 
“What about the pamphlet busi- 
“Did Miss 


Parsons get any help from the ques- 


theme. 
ness?” asked the member. 


tionnaires for her survey?” 

“Let's ask 
editor, disappearing down the hall in 
the direction of the front offices. In 
a moment 


her,” suggested — the 


she returned. closely fol- 
lowed by Miss Parsons. 

“Harriet. these people were won- 
dering what the questionnaires told 
you about pamphlet distribution, the 
subject you re working on. Sorry 
we cant offer you a chair.” 

“I'm just on my way out anyway.” 
replied Miss Parsons. “but I can tell 
you briefly that the replies to the last 
three questions do not indicate that 
using Foop ror THOUGHT to give 
more information on new pamphlets 
would solve the pamphlet distribu- 
tlon problem. Your 


notes on 


readers would 
like more short more new 
pamphlets, but they don’t want to 
give up the critical reviews of out- 
standing pamphlets such as you have 
been having and they are reluctant 
to see any other section of the maga- 
zine reduced with the possible excep- 
tion of the Forum departments. On 
the whole well 


pleased with the present proportions 


your readers seem 


of the magazine’s contents.” 





“It doesn’t seem then,” the mem- 
ber said, after Miss Parsons had 
excused herself and departed, “that 
anything very revolutionary in the 
way of a transformation of Foop For 
THOUGHT is indicated by the returns 
from the questionnaire. What about 
the Conference? Did you two get 
any bright ideas at the Foop ror 
THoucnt luncheon?” 

“There was one good suggestion, | 
thought.” said the editor, “for solv- 
ing the problem of supplying the 
with fairly 
material on adult education without 


professionals technical 
alienating the general readers. That 
conflict came up right away and the 
solution a lot of people would like 
to see is the one they've adopted in 
the States of having two magazines. 
each directed at a specific readership. 
But of course the group in Montreal 
were realistic enough to see that in 
Canada that’s financially impossible. 
There aren't enough professional 
adult educators to support a maga- 
zine. The compromise suggested was 
an annual supplement or special issue 
which would be a general review of 
new trends and methods in adult edu- 
cation in Canada and elsewhere.” 
“There 


tions for special issues too,” added the 


were some other sugges- 
chairman, “that we'll have to think 
about. Semantics and the problems 


of an aging population were two.” 

“Well.” 
up slowly. 
see you ve gol a lot to think about. 


said the member, getting 
“[ must run along. | can 


I suppose there'll be a meeting of the 
Board early in the fall to hash over 


In the meantime, good 


these things. g 


luck to you r’ 
“Thanks.” 


chairman in unison. 


editor and 
“We need it!” 


said the 





Reports from Work Groups 


The Conference divided into seven work groups, most of which met 


for three sessions. These reports are condensed versions of the full recorders’ 


reports which are on file at the CAAE. 


I. The Provincial Government in 
Adult Education 
This 
work groups on this topic at previous 
that this 
ground should not be re-ploughed. 
but an attempt should be made to be 


more spec ific. 


group received findings of 


conferences and agreed 


Some rather discussion 


pointed 

took place as to the function of the 

CAAE in the promotion of adult edu- 

cation programs in provinces where 

none presently exists. During this 
discussion the following points were 
considered: 

(a) Leadership in adult education in 

the early stages must come from 
the top. .e.. from those agencies 
capable of giving it: universities, 
government departments. private 
agencies. 
The education of individuals and 
small groups. although apparent- 
ly each an isolated development, 
is in every instance related to the 
general welfare of society. 


Adult still 


sidered by governments 


education is con- 
some 
and sections of the public as a 
“fringe activity. 

A public 
badly needed to ensure continu- 
ally 


relations effort is 


expanding assistance for 


adult education. 


(c) The CAAE has responsibility to 
encourage the development of 
adult activities. 


education par- 


ticularly in provinces where 


government has not yet given 
formal acknowledgement of the 


need. 


The group submitted the following 


statement of what it considers the 
function of the provincial government 
in adult education and requested the 
CAAE to bring it to the attention of 
all provincial governments: 

In view of: 


(1) the changing conditions in the 
world and the consequent changes in the 


demands on people; 


(2) the basic necessity for intelligently 


informed citizens in a democratic society: 


(3) the necessity for raising the stan- 
dard of living by efficiency in production 
and distribution: 

(4) the inereased leisure of people 
which requires the development of cul- 
tural pursuits such as music. painting and 


hobbies: and 


(5) the need for a high standard of 


moral and intellectual development in 
the creation of a mentally and physically 
healthy people: 

it is important that comprehensive adult 
education programs be developed in all 
provinces, 


The responsibility of provincial gov- 


ernment is as follows: 





1. To assist the municipality, on request, 
through: 


{ 


a) Guidance, stimulation, advice, evalu- 


ation, 
(b) Financial assistance. 
(e) Leadership training. 
(ab) materials bulletins, 


books, 


use of schools, camps, ete. 


Resource 
pamphlets, films, ete. 
(e) Facilities 


(f) Communication community to 
community, community to university, 
interest group to interes! 


lo 


provincial level on request: 


group. 


assist interest 


special groups at 


Farm and fishermen’s organizations. 


labor, industry, professional associations, 
Home and School associations, 


art gal- 


leries, museums, libraries, ete., through: 
(a) Guidance, stimulation, advice, evalu- 


(bh) Financial assistance. 


‘e) Leadership training. 


(d) Resource materials 


bulletins, 
pamphlets. books, films, ete. 

3. To promote cooperation among vari- 

ous government agencies which contribute 

in any way to publie adult education. 

1. To people to assume _ re- 

sponsibility for the direction and finan- 


encourage 


cing of adult education projects which in 
the first instance were initiated by gov- 
ernment agencies. 

>. To encourage, assist or initiate where 
necessary, research in the field of adult 


ll. The University in Adult 
Education 


Having given a brief introductory 
statement of their respective work 
and its background, the members by 
agreement arrived at an agenda which 
included the following general fields: 
the principles involved in university 
adult education, techniques. range. 


financing and control. The group ex- 
amined these fields and exchanged 
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information and viewpoints without 
attempting to frame specifie recom- 
mendations. 
I. Principles: 

There was general agreement that 
among the university s functions were 
the training of leaders in adult edu- 
cation, the dissemination of informa- 
tion as to resource persons and source 
material and the coordination. as far 
as practicable, of adult education 
the The 
of broadening and ex- 


activity in community. 
desirability 
tending existing training facilities for 
adult education leaders was stressed, 
and many interesting ideas and much 
information were exchanged. 

Various ways and means of deter- 
mining (a) what people want (b) 
what people need through adult edu- 
cation were set out and examined as 
to their merits. 


Il. Techniques: 
Radio 


Some time was given to a discus- 


(a) 


sion of radio as an adult education 
medium. Concern was expressed re- 
garding the general lack of use of 
this medium. It was agreed that the 
chief factors accounting for inability 
to do adequate work by air are: (1) 
the lack of experienced producers 
with of the particular 
problems involved: (2) the general 


knowledge 


lack of experience in this medium on 
the part of university staff members 
both in preparation of material and 
delivery. 
Outliness of possible solutions were 
discussed briefly. 
(b) Group Discussion Techniques 
Spirited discussion occurred on the 
philosophy, place and function of this 
technique. Instances and examples of 














useful and 


weak 


areas in which it was 


others in which it was were 


presented and debated. 
(c) Correspondence Courses 


\ limited amount of time was given 
to the problems involved in university 
correspondence courses. Representa- 
tives of all universities offering such 
courses outlined their programs and 
some of the basic problems en- 
countered with an exchange of views 


and reference sources. 


(d) Publicity 


Ways and means of securing the 
budget 


best publicity on a_ limited g 


were examined and practical sugges- 


tions traded. 
I1l. Range: 


\ lively debate took place on what 


the University should consider its 
is the uni- 


versity 's function solely in the intel- 


peculiar range of activity: 
lectual field, i.e.. is its duty to state, 
examine the philosophy of, and refine, 
fields or courses for itself and other 


institutions, or should the university 


concern itself immediately and direct- 


ly with all the needs of the com- 


munity ¢ 

\ variety of viewpoints and specific 
cases were presented and discussed 
although the question by nature was 
not one which could be resolved. 


ill. Adult Education and the Board 
of Education 

The group was small and it was 

found that no one was free to attend 

Although 


it was helpful to the participants to 


more than the first session. 


have each member outline the exist- 
ing conditions in his province, there 
was not time in one session to discuss 


broad principles. 


In the group there were representa- 
tives from four provinces, each of 
whom reported increasing coopera- 
tion and assistance from many boards 
of education. 


Usually school buildings and 


adult 
education programs and new schools 


equipment are available for 


are being designed with the needs of 
adults in mind. In a few cases, how- 


ever. school boards and their staffs 


David Munroe (left) of Macdonald College and George Boyes (center), CAAE staff, discuss 
work group procedure with David Smith of Saskatchewan. 





refuse to take any responsibility for 
the administration of adult programs. 
There are cases. also, where only 
independent associations can satisfy 
the needs of the adults in the com- 
munity because regulations for for- 
the area 

adult 
should they be assisted by a munici- 


mal education in would 


curtail some of the activities 


pal council or a_ department of 


government. 


teachers and leaders vary in different 


required qualifications — for 


provinces and cities. In some areas 
only qualified day-school teachers are 
employed for night classes and the 
actual employing of leaders is the 
responsibility ol 


regional — super- 


visors and school principals. But in- 
spectors. principals and teachers. no 
matter how competent in their own 
lield. the best 


qualified to serve the needs of adult 


are not necessarily 


education. In addition. standardiza- 


tion and administration by remote 
control. could endanger the existence 
of healthy. community 
efforts. the local 


groups who see past the day-school 


spontaneous 


Frequently it is 


inclination to serve merely an educa- 
tional bill-of-fare to all. 


It was reported to the group that in 
England the Education Act of 1944 
demands that every local education 
authority prepare an adult education 
program and work with responsible 


groups and associations when request- 
ed. Our question seemed to be this: 
at what 
should the expert enter the field? The 
question applies to every province 


level and to what extent 


and community, and after summariz- 
ing the points for and against a more 
clearly defined place for the boards 
of education in adult education, the 





problem appeared to be related to 
both — provincial and 
municipal school boards, and at this 
time to 


governments 


concern personnel and 
finances rather than program content. 
With this in mind. the following sug- 
gestions were tabled: 


Director of 
needed for 


.A_ suitably trained 


Adult 


every province. 


Education is 


2. Funds should be available at both 
provincial and community levels. 
The Directors. 
should: 


with these funds. 
put pressure on boards of educa- 
tion for suitable adult education 
programs: 

staffs and 


inspectors to set up 


approach teaching 
regional 
special training for leadership 
which would include history and 
philosophy of adult education. 


iV. The Arts and Adult Education 


Group discussion reviewed — pro- 
vincial and federal participation in 
programs relating to the arts. volun- 
teer-professional relations in pro- 
grams. the Massey Commission Re- 
port. 

Definition of 


music. 


the included 
painting, 


writing. handicrafts. 


arts 
drama. creative 

Reports on provincial programs all 
stressed basic principles of partici- 
pation and appreciation. It 
emphasized that participation 


Was 
aids 
appreciation. Means used are short 
courses, workshops. conferences. fes- 
tivals, professional assistance to 
communities in training and organi- 
zation, supply of library 
and exhibitions. 


materials 


Federal activities include the work 
of the National Gallery. the National 
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Film Board, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the National 
Library. The very considerable en- 
couragement to writing, music, drama 
and paintings of the programs of 
these agencies was noted. 

In general the group agreed that 
very good work is being done and 
that it is the right kind of work. It 
was also agreed that the demand is 
greater than present programs can 
supply and further that the impor- 
tance of the arts cannot be over- 
estimated because of their ability to 
develop individuality in a time of 
pressures toward mass conformity. 
The extension of present programs 
as far as possible was urged. 

It was observed that generally 
speaking the emphasis has been on 
securing wide participation rather 
than on setting up standards of per- 
formance: that more consideration 
of quality of work is needed, and that 
individual standards could be im- 
proved by a more serious effort to 
apply critical judgment. In this con- 
nection the role of professional (1.e.. 
trained) people was discussed and it 
was suggested that groups working 
in the arts should cooperate to a 
greater extent with trained people 
who can provide needed leadership 
and adjudication. 

There was noted a lack of informa- 
tion in many communities and 


organizations regarding program 
aids. lectures, etc. A possible solution 
might be the periodical publication in 
different regions of a list of lectures. 
agencies. and other aids to pro- 
gramming. 

The group felt that there was a 
limit to what can be expected of pro- 


vincial governments and boards of 








Books for the 
Home Student 
and Handyman 


MODERN SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED 


By B. G. Whitmore, E. B. Uvarov, 
T. L. Green, Martin Davidson and 
Walter Shepherd. A _ full and 
accurate survey of modern science, 
written in non-technical language 
for those with little specialized 
knowledge. Covers physics, chem- 
istry, biology, astronomy and 
geology. Over 330 photographs 
and drawings. $5.00. 


THE HANDYMAN’S 
HOW TO DO IT 
IN PICTURES 


A pictorial handyman’s’ guide 
showing exactly how to do many 
essential home construction, repair 
and improvement jobs by means 
of nearly 1,000 “see how” photo- 
graphs, specially posed by expert 
craftsmen. Covers: woodworking, 
household repairs, painting, deco- 
rating, plumbing, electrical work 
and metal work. $3.50 


ONE MAN’S MIND 
By John Rowland. The author, 


who is a practical man, began with 
rationalism and came by various 
stages to a belief in the Fatherhood 
cf God. He realizes that faith in 
God does not mean a denial of 
scientific truth 
book $1.75. 


A specially timely 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











education in further developing facili- 
ties for the arts. The establishment 
by the 


Canada Council as recommended in 


federal government of the 
the Massey Report was put forward as 
the greatest single factor in advanc- 
ing services for the arts now being 
carried on at provincial and munici- 
pal levels. 

The group sent forward the follow- 
ing recommendation: 
that this 
the CAAE urge the government to 


Resolved Conference of 


implement the recommendation of the 
National De- 
Letters and 


Roval Commission on 
velopment in the Arts, 
establish a 


Sciences to Canada 


Council. 

V. Education for New Canadians 
The group which discussed Immi- 

Education. the 

“education” in its broadest 


grant chose to use 
term 
sense. i.e. all these media of informa- 
tion which go to make up the re- 
sulting attitude and knowledge of the 
newcomer about his new country. 
The group decided that the poten- 
tial immigrant should be given an 
accurate picture of what to expect in 
Canada before he has made up his 
mind to come here. Once he has de- 
come, he should be 


cided to pro- 


vided with information, in his lan- 
guage, that would help him with the 
initial problems which he will en- 
counter on arrival. 

Reception on arrival should try to 
solve his work and 
housing—so that he can go about the 


basic needs 
job of settling down to a new life. 

In this connection it was felt by 
the group that a better total recep- 
tion could be achieved if there was 
a higher degree of coordination be- 
tween government agencies on the 





one hand and private agencies on the 


other. It was recommended that the 
CAAE should investigate the possi- 
bility of 
coordination at 


such government-private 


agency top level 
either through an existing agency or 
through a special medium created 


for that purpose. 


Vi. Education for Older People 

This group was handicapped by the 
small number in attendance and by 
changing personnel. The chairman 
had done a great deal of preparation 
in advance. both in collecting material 
and outlining problems. Various 
people in attendance were able to 
contribute information from personal 
experience with programs for older 
people. 

The outline presented by the chair- 
man for 


consideration was as 


follows: 
I. Functions of Education for Older 
People 
(a) Preparing the individual for his 
role in later life. 


the 


Oo vu 
ging 


(b) Preparing society for im- 
plications of an a 
lation. 

Il. Problems and Needs 

(a) Reaching the older adult 


(b) 


popu- 


Content based on needs 
(c) Techniques 

(d) Materials 

(e) Financing 

(f) Who shall do the educating? 
Il. Current Educational Programs 
(a) Universities and Colleges 

1. Adjustment programs 

2. Establishing attitudes 

3. Training of personnel 

4. Research 











(b) Public School Systems 
(c) Community Education Programs 


(d) Programs for the Older Worker 


The group presented the following 
recommendation to the Conference: 
Recognizing the great need for 


information and sharing of ex- 
periences. this group recommends 
that the CAAE institute a survey 
of all 


Canada for and about the aging, 


educational programs in 
and that the report include an in- 


ventory of pertinent research 
studies being carried on in Cana- 


dian universities. 


Vil. Public Interest in Adult 
Education 


The members of the group drew 
up an agenda to include the areas 
they wished to explore. They at- 
tempted to keep the discussion more 
in the area of method than content. 
of the highlights of the 
discussions were: 

Who is the Public? The group 
decided on the following as a working 
definition of the Public: the Public 


begins with a particular group in 


Some 


which one is interested, gradually 
widens to include a larger group and 
finally embraces the community 
group: the Public can be reached 
through community of interest be- 
tween two specific 


groups, using 


techniques appropriate to the _par- 


ticular group being approached, 
broadening as more common interests 
are discovered. 

How can the interest of particular 
groups be recognized and reached? 
Some of the comments made by mem- 
of the group during this 
discussion were: Find out what adults 


want: start where they are, “educate” 


bers 
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Dr. John Macdonald 


Professor of Philosophy and 
Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science 


University of Alberta 


speaks out for basic values in 


education in 


MIND, SCHOOL AND 
CIVILIZATION 


An important study for all parents, 
teachers, and those responsible for 
the 


supervision of education in Canada, 


$3.30 


W. J. GAGE & CO. LTD. 
82 Spadina Ave. Toronto 2B 


direction, administration and 











EDUCATION AND THE 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
By Sir Richard Livingstone 
A Review of education in re- 
lation to our age, “which is a 
child of liberalism, rationalism, 
and science”. These forces 
have formed the modern mind 
and created an over-emphasis 
on specialization and intellec- 
tual analysis; studies that culti- 
vate a wide-ranging habit of 
mind are being neglected. In 
these lectures on the role of 
education, an eminent author- 
ity in the field presents a fresh 
approach to the educational 


problems facing us to-day. 
$1.75 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 











where there is an interest. Participa- 
tion is one of the greatest needs of 
adults; in order to retain their in- 
terest. adults must be given some- 
thing to do. Adults participate in 
adult education activities unknowing- 
Farm Citizens’ 


ly, e.g., Forums, 


Forums. Home and School. People 
want education, and are getting it, 
but a more adequate personnel and 
budget would enable much more in- 
tensive work to be done and many 
more people to be reached. 
Terminology is important in adult 
education: for example, “discussion 
group” 


may be a more acceptable 


+e. 


term than “study group’. ete. 

How can a particular group's in- 
terest in adult education be broaden- 
ed? Organizations should assess needs 
in their communities and also what's 
being done about them: coordination 
Once the 


is necessary. needs 
known. the organization should rise 


are 
to the challenge. and do a job. 
What is Public Relations? The 
members of the group felt that they 
needed some understanding of the 
distinction, if any. between public 
relations and publicity. The distine- 
tion was brought out in various com- 
ments, such as: “Public relations is 
doing good and getting credit for it” 
public relations creates a receptive 
mood for the message you wish to put 
across: public relations tells a story 


of performance. Publicity is an im- 
portant tool in achieving public re- 
lations (good and bad). of making a 


name recognized. etc. 








How do we cultivate techniques for 
good public relations for organiza- 
tions? Some of the approaches sug- 
gested were: Use techniques appropri- 
ate to the audience you wish to reach; 
interest the members of an organiza- 
tion in bringing its message to the 
wider community: create an atmos- 
phere in which the individual identi- 
fies public interest with his own; 
recognize the need of human beings 
to work for things bigger than them- 
selves. 

The of the 


tributed examples from their experi- 


members group con- 


ence with public relations for their 
organizations—women s groups. farm 
groups. labor groups. university ex- 
tension, national organizations. Even 
though they had experienced a variety 
of techniques, the reports of the mem- 
revealed similar 


bers patterns of 


approach. Personal contact is im- 


portant. It is important to use 


various channels of communication 
to establish 


mutual interest. Through these means 


(written. verbal. visual) 


organizations should widen their con- 


tacts to include more and more 


groups. The exchange of techniques 


was thought most valuable by the 


participants. 


This Work Group made no attempt 


to arrive at any formal recommenda- 
But they felt that their sug- 
gestions should be considered as in- 


tions. 


formal recommendations by all those 
working for and trying to determine 
the 
education. 


interest of the public in adult 





Public relations is not flavored honey to spread on moldy situations. 


Public relations is an essential vitamin to give life and vigor to an organization. 


Let’s get that clear. 


— John Heron, in Let’s Tell People. 











‘Television and Adult Education 


O 


especially prepared for TI 


VE evening of the Conference was devoted to a demonstration of some 
of the implications of television for adult education. Two films 
were shown: one, a new version of the NFB 
“Who Will Teach Your Child?”; the other, a program in the “The Whole 
Fund for Adult 


There was also a live program, a forum discussion on the topic: 


Town’s Talking” series sponsored by the Education. 


DOES ADVERTISING HELP OR HINDER EDUCATION? 


The topic was well chosen to illustrate how the visual resources of 
television can be used to increase the educational possibilities of this kind 
of program, because various types of advertising were actually shown on 
the screen. Naturally, therefore, the recording suffers from the lack of this 
illustrative material, but because the subject is one we believe to be of 
general interest to our readers, and because the program was so lively and 


so thoroughly enjoyed by those in attendance, we print here a brief excerpt. 


i Neil CBC): 
With the advent of television, espe- 
cially, 


Chairman Morrison, of as advertising in this respect: 


most ads are contrived to produce 
a single precise effect. The general 


many people are asking 


what the impact of advertising, in 
its various forms, is doing to our 
attitudés, habits of thought, ways 
of living, and so on. To discuss 
this question we have with us to- 
night Marshall McLuhan, profes- 
sor of English at the University of 
Toronto, and author of a book on 
advertising called “The Mechani- 
cal Bride”: 
of 


Mary Winspear, prin- 
Weston School, West- 
Herbert Lank, vice- 
president in charge of public rela- 


cipal 


mount: and 


public relations program which Mr. 
Lank has been describing is an ad- 
mirable educational medium and 
approach, but it isn’t quite what we 
usually mean by advertising. I’m 
interested in knowing what effect 
the calculated appeal multiplied 
many. many times has on the popu- 
To what extent does the 
advertising enterprise itself over- 
stimulate an audience, fill it with 
desires which cannot ever be satis- 
fied ? 


lation. 


tions of Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
(Mr. Lank described educational publi- 
of C.LL.: 
C.LL. Oval, ete. Mention was also made 


Lank: Isn't that desirable—to create 
a dissatisfaction? If a person is 
living in surroundings which are 
not as comfortable as those illus- 
trated, isn’t it desirable to make 
him dissatisfied enough to encour- 


cations pamphlets, charts, 


of Imperial Oil Review.) 

Chairman: Do you think this sort of 
thing is educational and is it a age him to a little more effort, a 
legitimate function of advertising ? 

VcLuhan: its a legitimate 
function of advertising but it dif- 


little more energy, to endeavor to 
purchase the thing advertised ? 

of 
Winspear: Your point, Mr. McLuhan, 


53 


Surely 


( Advertisement dish-washer.) 


fers from what is popularly thought 
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is, is it not, that either they are 
frustrated because they can’t have 
it or else they have to go buy it? 

Lank: | don't see any objection to 
creating in the adult a dissatisfac- 
tion with the sink. If he is willing 
to work to get a washing-machine. 
it is all right with me. 

VecLuhan: If this particuar treatment 
is accorded to every class of com- 
modity, what is the general effect 
cumulatively on a whole society? 
One feature of this ty pe of pictorial 
advertising is that it can endow the 
most casual objects with a sort of 
super-glamor, far above that of the 
actual product when brought home. 
( Advertisement of automobile.) 

VcLuhan: Now that particular ad of 
the car we were just looking at is 
typical of the complexity that can 
he gotten into a pictorial adver- 





tisement. There you have an image 
of a girl enjoying the height of 
luxury, power, speed, freedom, and 
it’s a way of building certain values 
into any mind, certainly the young 
mind, and I’m asking in general 
whether this doesn’t have the effect 
of creating an overstimulation in 
the ordinary mind beyond the 
power of satisfying these appetites 
and desires, with the result that 
perhaps a kind of blasé cynicism or 
lethargy will settle in. 

Winspear: You might also build up a 
reaction; don’t eliminate the 
human factor. You can only ma- 
nipulate up to a point, and good- 
ness knows there is plenty of re- 
action. 

Lank: There is so much of an agres- 
sive nature in advertising in gen- 
eral that the public is building up 
a defense mechanism. In reality 
there are only so many dollars 
available and Mr. John Q. Public 
knows very well that there is great 
competition for his dollar. He’s got 
it, and he can spend it any way 
he wants. The fact that glamor is 
put into an automobile advertise- 
ment like that doesn’t necessarily 
mean that he is going to buy an 
automobile; he might prefer to 
take a vacation: he might go to 
night school. 

McLuhan: The effect of an advertise- 
ment like that is to create in the 
public mind the idea that an auto- 
mobile is not just a luxury but a 
status object. When you have an 
automobile, you become that kind 
of person—aristocratic, free, gla- 
morous, buoyant, and so on. 
(Advertisement of silver plate.) 

Chairman: Why is it that so much 
advertising puts the emphasis on a 








beautiful girl or a romantic situa- 
tion and what effect does that have 
on the young people or adults 
when their own lives aren’t as 


teresting things about advertising. 
I’m not sure whether it’s a bad 
thing or not, but pictorial ads don’t 
argue with their audience. 


glamorous as the ads pretend they 


Winspear: Their audience can argue 
are? 


with them. 
McLuhan: But do they? 


Lank: They don’t argue but they can 


Lank: Don't we all live in a dream 
world? What’s wrong with that? 


McLuhan: That raises a very interest- 


ing question, Mr. Lank. Margaret 
Meade in her book “Male and 
Female” suggests that one of the 
characteristics of the American au- 
dience, as a result of the barrage 
of advertising, is that it lives in 
the future world instead of any 
given present. It doesn’t face its 
resources, its immediate possibili- 
ties in the present moment, but lives 
imaginatively in some world which 
it will one day possess, thanks to 
mass production and so on. 
Winspear: Yes, but surely education 
comes into this too—I mean educa- 
tion in so far as it is education for 
living. Young people growing up 
surely don’t take at face value the 
fact that a moonlight evening, roses 
and love is going to lead only to 
Community silver. 


pose a question. For example, what 
about the Listerine or Kreml ads? 


McLuhan: Ads like that create a state 


of anxiety. After all, if your best 
friend won't tell you, your only 
resource is to go and buy a bottle 
right away! Furthermore, when the 
object costs too much or when it 
is beyond their reach, | think it 
creates a sense of frustration in the 
audience because so many of the 
things are beyond them. 


Lank: | differentiate very clearly be- 


tween frustration and discontent. I 
don't like frustration but I’m quite 
in favor of discontent, because I 
think without discontent, you don’t 
have very much progress. If we're 
contented, we're going to stick to 
the status quo. But after all, the 
question is, does advertising help 


VcLuhan: That’s one of the very in- or hinder education? We all hope 
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it will help education more than it bigger than the effect intended by 
advertising itself? 

Lank: | don't think so. Let’s take 
washing-machines. You say that if 
you get the public to the point 
where they all want washing- 
machines, it leads to the collec- 
tivization of washing-machines. | 
don't think it does, because there 


does today. Now have we any sug- 
gestions as to how this will come 
about ? 

Chairman: Well, Mr. Lank. Ull throw 
the question right back. What sug- 
gestions do you have? 

Lank: | think that. if we are to help 
the educational process, first of all 
we must be truthful. That is the 
most important point of all, and if. 


at the same time that we are tryth- 
ful. we 


are fifty different washing machine 

manufacturers. 
McLuhan: No, I''m thinking of a col- 
can develop an artistic lective form of social response. 
sense, that is an admirable thing. Winspear: Let's get back to the ques- 

tion of values, the question whether 
to education which we mentioned the pressure of advertising to sell 
earlier. do vou think that modern material goods is detrimental in it- 
advertising. which has a very wide self. or whether the home. the 
influence, is determining our atti- 


Chairman: Aside from the direct aid 


school and the people who put more 
tude, mores and values more than emphasis on ultimate values can 


education home. school. church. withstand it. 


etc. ? Chairman: Thats what's worrying 
Lank: | don't think so. | think that a me. 


husy student is going to spend more Lank: Ive got other things to worry 


time on his books and in the class- 
room than he is ever going to spend 
looking at ads. But | do think that 
advertising has an extraordinarily 
useful role to play in making a 
place for new products and ser- 


vices, 


VecLuhan: That brings up a very im- 
portant claim of the advertiser. 
namely, that by creating mass mar- 
kets they can make available more 
cheaply 


mass-produced products. 
Now the question remains whether, 
by producing mass markets, they 
are not creating a social and politi- 
cal situation which very closely re- 
sembles collectivism. If you wish 
to get millions and millions of 
people unanimous in a_ particular 
attitude, are you not creating a 
social situation that may be much 


about: I'm not worrying about that 
one. | think advertising is doing 
more to add to the taste and dis- 
crimination of the general public 
than anything else. There is such 
a plethora of things to buy with 
the same relative amount of money. 
people are becoming more choosey 
and I think that selective sense is 
going to carry over into the aesthe- 
tic field and the moral field and it 
is one of the valuable influences of 
advertising. 


Chairman: Would you like to have 


the last word, Miss Winspear? Are 
you sanguine about the future of 
advertising ? 


Winspear: Yes, I'm sanguine enough 


to hope it’s going to defeat its own 
ends and leave us just where we 
used to be. 
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Vivid! Practical! These new filmstrip lec- 
tures dramatize the art of spending 
wisely—recognizing values—buying 
for a specific purpose. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, 
practical enough to stimulate discus- 
sion among adults. 

On free loan! Filmstrip lectures include 
a silent filmstrip (for a 35-mm filmstrip 
projector), a prepared talk to read as 
film is shown, and suggestions for con- 
ducting the program. Free on loan for 
one week. Reserve at least one month 
in advance. 


Valuable teaching aids. Educators from 
coast to coast use these filmstrips as 
effective materials in teaching money 
management. 
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